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r NAHE Government suffered this week what 
amounted to a humiliating defeat in the House 
of Commons. It was saved from actual defeat 

mly by a very prompt and complete surrender on the 

part of the Prime Minister who, more suo, threw over his 

colleagues, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, without a 

moment’s hesitation, in spite of the fact that the policy 

they were defending was based upon a definite Cabinet 
decision. Mr. Baldwin would seem hardly to be 
aman with whom happily to hunt tigers. Into the 
merits of the question itself we need not enter, further 
than to point out that a Conservative Cabinet is 
exceedingly unlikely to have decided upon a scheme of 
payment to Irish “loyalists” which fell short of 
generosity and that therefore it is probable, on the face 
of it, that Mr. Amery and Mr. Churchill were in the 
right. The theory was advanced during the debate, 
from the Conservative back benches, that the English 
taxpayer was morally responsible for all the losses 
suffered by those ‘‘ whose only crime ” was their desire 
to maintain English ascendancy and defeat Home 

Rule. A theory less acceptable to that majority of 

British taxpayers, who have been in favour of Home 

Rule for a generation, it would be hard to conceive. On 

the basis of such a theory, moreover, there has naturally 

been an orgy of claims. Mr. Thomas (who has first- 
hand knowledge of the matter) spoke of claims of 
£20,000, which had been scaled down on investigation 
to £1,000. In strict equity such compensation as may 
be proper should be paid out of Unionist party funds. 

Owever, the sum involved is not very large and as a 








result of Mr. Baldwin’s precipitate surrender—pre- 
cipitate because few Opposition members would have 
gone into the lobby against him—we shall probably 
have to pay our pennies to “ compensate ” our political 
opponents for the tragic losses which they foolishly and 
wantonly brought upon themselves. 


* a % 


Although Sir Austen Chamberlain lost no time in 
throwing over his representative in Washington—it 
seems by the way to be a habit of the present Government 
to throw over its spokesmen in times of trouble or 
difficulty—few people who know Sir Esmé Howard will 
readily believe that, in prognosticating a revival by 
Great Britain, in the comparatively early future, of 
proposals for a further agreed reduction of naval arma- 
ments, he was speaking without due consideration and 
sufficient authorisation. Moreover, he is on firm ground 
in any case, for as soon as the present British Govern- 
ment—in May or June—has met the fate it deserves, 
negotiations regarding naval armaments will certainly 
be resumed upon a British initiative. The Foreign 
Secretary’s statements on the subject in the House of 
Commons this week, in reply to questions, have been 
equivocal and feeble to the last degree and must have 
produced a very bad impression in America—whereas 
Sir Esmé’s statement was extremely well received both 
there and in Japan. All that we can do now, it would 
seem, to rectify this unfortunate muddle, is to hope and 
pray that Sir Austen’s term of office will come to an end 
within a very few months. 


* * * 


The announcement that £482,000 has now been dis- 
tributed by the Lord Mayor’s Fund does not appear to 
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mean that this amount has actually been spent, but 
only that it has been allotted among the various areas 
with power to spend it. The total in the Fund is now 
about £700,000; and this will in due course be doubled 
by means of the Government contribution. It is now 
suggested that those in control of the Fund are making 
an estimate of the sum that will be needed over the 
next year or so, and that, when this has been secured, 
the Fund will be, at any rate temporarily, closed down. 
But the real question is whether the allocations that 
are at present being made are anything like adequate 
to take more than the very keenest edge off the need 
in the distressed areas. The whole tone of the 
announcement made on behalf of the Fund—for, 
though this is unofficial, we presume it represents the 
official view—secms to indicate that the money is being 
doled out in an extraordinarily parsimonious spirit, in 
order to make an inadequate sum last as long as may 
be. This is apart from the fact that most of the uses 
to which the Fund is being put are merely those of 
relief, and make no contribution towards a permanent 
amendment of conditions. 
* * * 


The concern of the public about this matter will be 
increased by the report, just issued, of two officials of 
the Ministry of Health on conditions in South Wales. 
Sir Arthur Lowry and Dr. Pearse describe the situation 
as “without parallel in the history of the country.” 
They find semi-starvation, and inadequate clothing, 
boots and bed-clothes, and, worst of all, an intense 
depression and listlessness among the unemployed men. 
And they urge that “ in the interests of the nation as a 
whole and not only of the mining community, steps 
should be taken to do away with this idleness.” In 
the meantime there is a question connected with the 
immediate relief of the unemployed men to which we 
think public attention ought to be drawn. We have 
received letters from correspondents engaged in relief 
work in South Wales, which give a pitiable account of 
the plight of the young men between 18 and 30. Great 
numbers of these unfortunates, who can get neither 
unemployment pay nor assistance from the guardians, 
have been receiving weekly food vouchers from charitable 
funds such as the Quakers’. Now, we are informed, an 
order has been issued by the administrators of the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund that this will not henceforth be allowed. 
And another order, it seems, prohibits the giving of any 
new clothing to men who have not a job in sight— 
although apparently there is not a shortage of new 
clothes, while there is a great lack of old ones. If this 
is true—it looks as if more limelight needs to be 
turned on the administration of the Fund. For here 
is stupidity going hand in hand with parsimony. 

* * * 

Considerable excitement has been caused in Hungary 
by the Government’s new Press Bill, which is now before 
the Hungarian Parliament. The law, under which the 
Hungarian press works at present and which lays down 
much the same conditions for newspapers as existed 
in this country during the war, has never been dis- 
tinguished for its tolerance. The new Bill, however, 
proposes to restrict still further the few remaining 
liberties of Hungarian journalists. Some of its pro- 
posed clauses are of interest as showing the methods 
by which a dictatorial Government, anxious to present 
to the outside world a fagade of Parliamentarianism, 
seeks to suppress its opponents. If the Press Bill 
becomes law in its present form, newspapers will have 
to deposit a large money guarantee for their good 
behaviour. The old practice of maintaining a “ respon- 
sible editor’ or whipping-boy, who paid the fines or 
went to prison for any delinquency of the paper, is to 


~m neae 


be abolished. In future, not only must the editor 
reveal the names of the author and of the inspirer of 
the article, but in case of refusal or of false information 
the editor himself is subject to severe penalties. Further 
all newspapers must report Parliamentary and other 
official news in full. When Parliament is sitting, this 
measure will reduce the newspapers to a kind of “ Daily 
Hansard’! Finally, a new legal machinery is to be 
introduced for dealing more quickly with newspaper 
offences. The Bill, which has aroused the indignation 
of all Hungarian journalists, irrespective of party, js 
another sign of how little the Magyar squirearchy has 
learnt from the war. 
* * * 


Once more the dissensions of the rival Fascist and 
Socialist Volunteer Defence Corps have riveted the 
attention of the outside world on the Austrian Republic, 
On this occasion the Government of Dr. Seipel would 
seem to be largely responsible: first, because since the 
last demonstration in October it has done little or 
nothing to disarm these dangerous volunteer organi- 
sations and secondly, because it is discriminating 
unfairly between Fascists and Socialists. Some time 
ago the Vienna Self-Defence Corps, which is a Fascist 
organisation, announced its intention of carrying 
out a propaganda march in Vienna itself on Sunday, 
February the 24th. At first the Socialist organisations 
made no reply to this provocative action, but last 
week the Austrian Government saw fit to make a raid 
on the editorial offices of a Socialist newspaper, which 
are also the headquarters of the Workers’ Shooting 
Association. There different kinds of arms were found, 
the majority of which were shot-guns, but at least one 
machine-gun was discovered, and, in spite of the outburst 
of Socialist indignation, there is little doubt that this 
store formed one of the secret caches of arms to be 
drawn on in case of trouble. Everyone in Austria 
knows, however, that the Fascist organisations have 
similar secret stores of munitions, and the action of the 
Government against the Socialists alone has so aroused 
the latter’s suspicions that they, too, are now determined 
to hold a demonstration on Sunday. A situation has 
thus been created which in its outer aspect is very 
similar to that in Wiener Neustadt last October. 
Actually, however, Austria is on the eve of concluding 
a foreign loan, and both parties realise that any dis- 
turbance at the present moment would be a fatal bar to 
its realisation. 

* # * 

Without seeking to bring the Crown into politics, we 
may properly call attention to the speech made by the 
Prince of Wales at the dinner held this week in con- 
nection with the British Industries Fair. For the 
Prince of Wales, who has |ately visited some of the 
most distressed areas, only said what every decent man 
feels, irrespective of his general political views. It was 
not his business, said the Prince, to discuss ways and 
means; but he did insist on the paramount need for 
doing more than raise charitable funds for the relief of 
distress in the mining areas, and for making a real and 
determined effort to provide additional employment. 
He added, moreover, that, while attention has been 
concentrated of late upon the mining areas, there are 
plenty of people out of work in other industries, and 
some out of work even longer than the majority of the 
miners. The Prince of Wales, we may presume, 1S not 
a politician. What he feels is that we simply cannot 
stand by and allow the present unemployment to con- 
tinue without doing something more than put a poultice 
on the sore place. And that, we are convinced, is the 
feeling of the country generally. The public has been 
put off for a long time with excuses about the difficulty 
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of finding work. But it is now beginning to wonder 
whether any real attempt whatever has been made to 
overcome the difficulty, and whether it would not largely 
vanish if a serious effort were made—by a more energetic 
Government—to remove it. 


* * * 


The struggle over the London Traffic Bill began in the 
House of Commons this week. In one of its aspects, 
the Bill is designed to inaugurate an interesting experi- 
ment in the joint conduct of public utility services by 
public and private bodies. There are examples of this 
joint system already in the electricity services, and it 
js more than likely that it will be imitated elsewhere. 
We are quite unable to share, in principle, the indig- 
nation that is felt against it by some whole-hogging 
advocates of nationalisation as a panacea. Clearly, 
there ought to be a co-ordinated scheme for London 
traffic, and clearly it is out of the question for this 
co-ordination to be secured at present on a basis of 
complete public ownership. Public and private con- 
cerns must therefore collaborate; and the important 
question is whether or not the proposed terms of 
collaboration are fair. The fear among the Labour repre- 
sentatives, and many besides them, is that in effect the 
control of the L.C.C.’s trams is to be handed over to Lord 
Ashfield and the traffic combine on terms which will neither 
secure to the L.C.C. an adequate return on its investment 
of public capital, nor secure the passenger against an 
unjustifiable increase in charges. From both these 
points of view the Traffic Bill merits the closest possible 
scrutiny, and we agree that so important an issue as the 
control of London’s traffic ought not to be handled 
hurriedly by way of a private bill at the very end of 
a crowded session. But opposition to the Bill on these 
grounds needs to be carefully distinguished from 
opposition merely because it proposes a mixed system 
of public and private enterprise. 


* * * 


The “ Five Counties ”’ coal-selling combine has issued 
a statement in reply to the charge that it is unduly 
restricting output and failing to meet the needs of a 
gradually expanding market. Its reply is a denial not 
that it has cut down output, but that it has cut it down 
as drastically as its critics allege. In fact, the statement 
says, it produced only six per cent. less coal in 1928 
thanin 1927. This is hardly likely to satisfy the critics; 
for in 1927 production was already at a low level. The 
Secretary for Mines, however, appears to have no qualms; 
for he said in Parliament last week he had “‘ no doubt 
the owners would take the necessary steps to meet 
increased demand.’ But what are the “ necessary 
steps”? It may suit the owners to sell less coal at a 
higher price rather than more coal at a lower price. 
But if they do this, they throw more miners out of work, 
and leave them to be maintained somehow by the rest 
of the community. In certain circumstances, such a 
policy might possibly be justified; but we very much 
doubt whether, under present conditions, it is likely to 
attain its object. Prices in export markets are not, for 
the most part, under our control; and, in the home 
market, we doubt if the limitation of quantity is really 
essential to the present level of prices. The demand for 
coal is now relatively inelastic in terms of price. But not 
even the experiences of the last few years have yet 
taught the coalowners this fact. 

* * * 

Messrs, Armstrong Whitworth’s scheme for the re- 
organisation of their capital did not secure assent 
Without a good deal of criticism from shareholders at 
the meeting called for its ratification. No one questioned 


the need for drastic reorganisation; but the question 
was to what extent the losses involved ought to fall 
upon the ordinary shareholder, and to what extent 
the banks ought to surrender their claims. Legally, of 
course, the banks are entitled to a full pound of flesh; 
for they have taken, long ago, the precaution of consti- 
tuting their advances as preferential claims. Actually, 
in this instance, they are parties to the reorganisation 
scheme, and have agreed to convert a part of their 
claims into shares, and thus to accept some of the risks 
of the reconstructed business in lieu of cash payment. 
If they had not done this, the shareholders’ capital 
would have vanished altogether, and in all probability 
the business would have had to wind up. Yet, as in 
the parallel case of the cotton trade, the shareholders 
are neither grateful nor content. The banks, they feel. 
are so much in a position to play the game of “* heads 
I win, tails you lose” that the case is not one for 
gratitude. Indeed, the entire position of the outside 
investor in modern joint-stock business is curiously 
anomalous. Legally, he is a part-owner; but he has 
neither any real control nor any real knowledge, and 
his shares are for him mere investments, for the return 
on which he is at the mercy of the goodness or badness 
of a management he is powerless to influence. Sooner 
or later, this anomalous situation is bound to cause a 
revision of our joint-stock system. 


* % * 


An Irish correspondent writes: To balance the 
nineteenth-century clearances of Irish Catholics, the 
twentieth century, according to the latest volume of 
Free State census returns, shows an equally drastic 
clearance of Irish Protestants, whose numbers in the 
26 counties which constitute the Free State have 
diminished by 106,456 between 1911 and 1926. When 
allowance is made for the decrease caused by the with- 
drawal of the British troops and the disbandment of the 
R.I.C., these figures mean that the Protestant popu- 
lation has declined by 25 per cent., whereas Catholics 
in the same period lost no more than 2°2 per cent. In 
the main, the reduction is due to the fact that both in 
the Black-and-Tan and the Irregular conflicts Southern 
Protestants had the misfortune to find themselves 
between the hammer and the anvil. While there was 
little religious persecution in the real sense, the bandits 
and looters who ranged at will over the countryside 
found it simpler and safer to feather their nests at the 
expense of Protestant landowners and shopkeepers. 
Many who were forced to emigrate during the “‘ troubles ”’ 
have since returned, but there is not much doubt that 
the Protestant exodus, if in a modified form, will con- 
tinue. It is always difficult for a class which has taken 
for granted it was entitled by right to special privileges 
to adjust itself to the position of the under dog, and the 
situation is complicated in the Free State by the 
antagonism of the Protestant minority to the official 
ideal of a Gaelic State. The efforts of some of its 
spokesmen to make compulsory Irish a sectarian griev- 
ance plays directly into the hands of the North-Ireland 
fanatics by silencing the large body of Catholics which 
has no love for the new dogmas. While every popular 
Irish movement, including the Gaelic revival, owes not 
a little to the driving force of individual Protestants 
who have broken with the orthodox tradition, few 
religious and social ascendancies cut as poor a figure 
in history. At any time during the last century the 
minority, by accepting the principle of self-government, 
could have struck a bargain on its own terms. Its 
leaders preferred the shadow of supremacy to the 
substance of equality, and even yet some of them are 
slow to realise the logic of hard facts. 
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THE GREAT GAMBLE 
TT" Local Government Bill passed its Third Reading 


in the Commons on Monday. Nothing new was 
said in the debate, for there was nothing new left 
Bouquets were thrown at the Minister of Health 
by Conservative back-benchers, and stink-bombs by the 
Opposition; but the scent of both these varieties of missile 
is familiar to him and to all of us. Mr. Chamberlain wound 
up his task (in which it must be admitted he has shown 
remarkable ability) with a feeling of “ quiet satisfaction,” 
while his lieutenant, Sir Kingsley Wood, ventured .on 
prophecy. The great majority of our fellow citizens, he 
said, would give a verdict of confirmation and approval 
of the measure. Will they indeed? So far as mortal eye 
can see, very few of the electors show any signs of liking it; 
fewer still understand it, and even the most loyal Tories 
regard it with a dazed anxiety tempered with faint hope. 
It is not, of course, quite finished with; but its passage 
through the Lords is likely to be uneventful. We may 
assume, therefore, that we now know the best and the worst, 
and try to summarise and comment on its main points. 


to say. 


The Bill is an imposing monster. Many months ago the 
Treasury mouse was in travail and eventually, aided by 
the midwives of the Ministry of Health, it brought forth 
a range of mountains. Mr. Churchill told us that he had 
a plan for relieving the necessitous areas. It was a simple 
plan, which consisted in reducing the burden of the rates 
on industry. The rates were a serious handicap to manu- 
facturers, which must be removed. But this evidently would 
involve changes in local administration, and from the root 
of de-rating there soon pullulated a whole bunch of local 
government reforms. The argument of the scheme is in 
brief as follows. Agriculturists are relieved of the whole of 
their rates; ‘* productive ” industries and “ freight transport 
hereditaments ” (in plain English, railways and docks) 
will pay only one quarter. But this means a loss of revenue 
to the local authorities, which must somehow be made up. 
It will be made up in two main ways—by a readjustment of 
the burden among the different local authorities, and by 
extra assistance from the State. The first involves various 
changes in local government, the second a revision of the 
system of grants-in-aid. In order to widen the area of 
charge, so as to produce greater equalisation, certain 
functions must be transferred from a number of small 
authorities to one larger authority. The most obvious 
functions are Poor Law and roads, for these two services 
at present impose not only an extremely heavy, but an 
extremely unequal, burden on the ratepayers. 

The opening sections of the Bill are accordingly con- 
cerned with the Poor Law, with highways (and, as a corollary, 
town-planning), and with a miscellaneous group of local 
government reforms. The Boards of Guardians are abolished, 
as from April Ist, 1980, and their functions transferred to 
the county and county borough councils. But the Poor 
Law itself is not abolished, and the counties and county 
boroughs may choose whether they will deal with different 
classes of the destitute through their existing appropriate 
committees (Education, Health, etc.), or in a lump, under 
the Poor Law, through the new Public Assistance Com- 
mittee which they are required to set up. Furthermore, 
the counties will be divided into districts, each of which 
will be equipped with a ‘“ Guardians Committee ” of not 
more than 386 persons. These committees will include 
county councillors, town or district councillors, and persons 
“* experienced in the relief of distress,” mainly ex-Guardians, 
and to them will be delegated most of the business of 
outdoor relief. In London there will be no ‘ Guardians 
Committees,” but the L.C.C. may establish some similar 





bodies in the boroughs, and it may allow the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to run the Maternity and Child Welfare 
service. The Boards of Guardians (Default) Act remains 
but Mr. Chamberlain has intimated that he will not Ctitiens 
his appointed Guardians in Chester-le-Street and Bedwellty, 
but only in West Ham. > 

As regards roads, the rural district council ceases to be a 
highway authority; the county council takes over all its 
roads, and likewise all “ classified ” (i.e., grant-aided) roads 
in the non-county boroughs and urban districts. Certain 
concessions are, however, made to these minor authorities, 
Thus any borough or urban district with a population of 
20,000 may claim to maintain county roads within its area, 
and any district, urban or rural, may be allowed to maintain 
the roads as agent of the county council. The State 
assistance will be extended by an amount representing an 
increase of grant in respect of Class I roads (of which there 
are about 17,000 miles in England and Wales) from 50 per 
cent. to 60 per cent., and in respect of Class II (about 
7,500 miles) from 33} per cent. to 50 per cent. And, finally, 
as county councils will be the chief road authority, and as 
roads are obviously an important element in town planning, 
county councils are now given powers, which they have not 
hitherto had, to act jointly with the other local bodies in 
preparing town-planning schemes. 

Of the “ miscellaneous ” provisions the most important 
is the duty laid on the county councils to review at regular 
intervals the local government areas within the county. 
The result of this may be, after due inquiry and consultation 
with the Ministry, the abolition or combination of various 
small or inconvenient districts or parishes or the creation 
of new ones. There are also in this part of the Bill provisions 
for the payment of travelling expenses of county councillors; 
for the appointment of more full-time Medical Officers of 
Health; for the relinquishing of public health functions by 
the rural district to the county; for the improvement of 
infectious diseases hospitals; and for the transference, if 
the Ministry thinks fit, of Maternity and Child Welfare 
services to the local education authority. 

We come now to the more contentious business of de- 
rating and the revision of the grant system. This means 
in essence (a) the abolition of the assigned grants (i.e., grants 
from estate duty, local taxation duties, liquor, carriages, 
customs and excise) and of the percentage grants for certain 
services (but not for education or police), and (b) the substi- 
tution of a new system of block grants. It is impossible 
here to go into all the tangled details of this scheme. But 
put summarily it means that the State will provide a 
‘*General Exchequer Contribution” composed of three 
items. First, there will be a sum estimated at £24,000,000 
a year to cover the total losses of rates of all counties and 
county boroughs, calculated on their expenditure in the 
‘standard year,” 1928-9; secondly, a sum of £16,000,000 
a year to cover losses of the old grants; and, thirdly, an 
extra gift of “*‘ new money,” amounting to £5,000,000 a year. 
The two former sums are fixed for all time, the last is fixed 
only for the first three years, and will thereafter be subject 
to revision by Parliament. This General Exchequer Con- 
tribution, or block grant, is to be distributed to the counties 
and county boroughs according to the famous “ formula.” 
We have no space to discuss the formula; it must suffice to 
say that it is a device for weighting the actual population 
of a town or county by certain factors (children under five, 
rateable value, unemployment and—for counties only and 
not county boroughs or London—number of persons pet 
mile of road), and thus arriving at a fictitious population, 
which is supposed to represent in each case “ needs and 
ability to pay.” This scheme, however, will come into 
full working order only after seventeen years. For the 
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first seven years the formula will operate to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. of the loss of rates and grants, the 
remaining seventy-five per cent. being allocated in propor- 
tion to the revenues withdrawn. In the next five years it 
will operate as to fifty per cent., and in the following five 
years as to seventy-five. 

” Besides this there is an “‘ Additional Exchequer Grant” of 
1s. per head of the population over and above the amount 
lost in rates and grants by a county or county borough in 
the “standard year.” And there is yet another grant—the 
“Supplementary Exchequer Grant ”—designed to prevent 
any county district or municipal borough suffering an 
increase of rates on account of the scheme when it first 
comes into force. If any district stands to lose, it will 
have one-half of the loss made up by this Supplementary 
Grant and the other half by subtraction from districts 
within the county which are gainers by the scheme. This 
relief, however, it will enjoy in full only in the first year, for 
the grant will diminish annually, until at the end of nineteen 
years it disappears altogether, and the losing district will 
have, as Mr. Chamberlain puts it, to shoulder its own 
burden, except for the assistance it gets from its share of 
the county’s block grant. This allocation of block grant 
to the minor authorities, it should be noted, will not be on 
the basis of weighted population, but on actual population, 
in accordance with another formula. 

Such are the main provisions of the Bill. If there should 
be difficulties in putting any of them into force—and it 
is pretty certain that there will—the Minister of Health 
may do what he thinks necessary to smooth them away. 
The clause giving him this power was hotly attacked in 
the House, and though it has been slightly modified, it 
still alarms those who look askance at the encroachments 
of bureaucracy. But if this is a blemish on the Bill, it is a 
comparative trifle. The real defects of the measure are 
far more substantial. It is satisfactory neither as a reform 
of local government nor as a method of relieving industrial 
distress. It has some good points, no doubt. It abolishes 
the Guardians, it promises a better co-ordination of the 
public health services; it puts highway finance on a better 
footing; and contains several minor improvements in 
local administration. But it is in general a timorous and 
perverse scheme. The Poor Law is still on the statute 
book, and its spirit will continue to flourish in many council 
chambers. The able-bodied unemployed are left on the 
rates. The great main roads are not made, as they should 
have been, a national charge. The lesser local authorities— 
including large and efficient towns—are unduly subordinated 
to the counties. 

As for the rating and grant proposals, they bristle with 
anomalies and injustices. Wholesale relief is given to 
the farmers (which ultimately may be pocketed by the 
landlords) and to the industrialists, the prosperous as well 
as the hard-hit, the brewery and the tobacco factory as 
well as the shipyard and the steelworks. The rest of the 
ratepayers, the shopkeepers and the private householders, 
are left in the cold, with no guarantee that they will not 
presently be worse off, when the services of their local 
authority expand as in many cases they must do. In some 
cases, on the other hand, local services may be seriously 
retarded by the block grant system. Mr. Chamberlain 
vows that he will use all the power the Bill gives him to 
see that the provision for Maternity and Child Welfare is 
adequate. But he has convinced few of those who know 
the facts and the difficulties that the abolition of the per- 
centage grant is not damaging to this service. And, finally, 
what are the chances that the de-rating of industry plan 
will make a serious impression on the mass of unemploy- 
ment? Optimists on the Government benches profess 


confidence in its miraculous powers. The rest of us— 
including, it is no secret, a host of Conservatives—are 
profoundly sceptical. The Bill is a great gamble. We 
shall be agreeably surprised if it succeeds in remedying 
the present discontents, and we shall be still more surprised 


if it brings any profit to its authors at the polls next 
summer. 


THE EMPLOYERS SAY “NO” 
WwW": the employers’ federations made up their minds 


to reject the proposals of the Melchett-Turner 

Conference, they were evidently quite aware that 
a point-blank refusal would place them in an awkward 
tactical position. They endeavoured, accordingly, to make 
the best of a difficult situation by the familiar choice of 
““ passing the baby.” While they refused either to endorse 
the reports of the Conference or to take part in the establish- 
ment of a National Industrial Council on the lines proposed, 
they invited the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to a new meeting, at which the issues raised by 
the Melchett-Turner meetings could be discussed afresh. 
They thus placed upon the Trade Unions the onus of 
accepting or refusing this new invitation, and sought to 
accompany their rejection of the work of the past eighteen 
months with at least the semblance of a gesture of concilia- 
tion. If now the Trade Unions refuse to attend a new 
conference, it will be said that they, and not the employers, 
are the real enemies of peace in industry. If the Trade 
Unions accept, the effect of the employers’ refusal will be 
largely obliterated, and there will have been an easy escape 
from an uncomfortable tactical predicament. 

Despite their gesture, the employers had last week-end 
a bad press. Doubtless they fully expected this. Even 
the attempts of the Times and other newspapers to put 
the best face upon the situation could not conceal the fact 
that, whereas the Trade Unions had shown throughout a 
remarkably conciliatory disposition, the employers had 
proved themselves, to say the least, distinctly unresponsive. 
A bad press, however, need not affect them greatly in the 
long run; for most of the public have short memories, and 
“passing the baby” is a policy that often succeeds. 
Merely as a matter of tactics, the employers, if we take 
their attitude for granted, have undoubtedly made an easy 
escape. 

The matter of tactics, however, is, in view of the big issues 
involved, evidently of minor importance. What does count 
is the real attitude that lies behind the employers’ rejection 
of the Melchett-Turner policy. On this point we are left 
for the present in doubt; for the employers, wisely from 
the purely tactical standpoint, have vouchsafed no explana- 
tions. They will explain later, they say, if the Trade Unions 
agree to come to a new conference. If the Trade Unions 
will not come, why should they explain at all? If only 
for this reason, it is greatly to be hoped that the Trade 
Unions will agree; for there is certainly need of explanation, 
and both the public and the Unions have a right to know 
what is in the employers’ minds. It can hardly be expected, 
in view of what has happened, that the Unions will enter 
into a new conference with any great hope of a successful 
outcome. But both for tactical reasons and because the 
matter cannot be left where it now is, go they must. 

Till the employers have condescended to explain, it is only 
possible to guess at the reasons for their attitude. But 
before we attempt to guess, let us consider what precisely 
it is that they have done. During the past year or so, the 
Melchett-Turner Conference has made a series of proposals 
of which the most spectacular is the project of a standing 
National Industrial Council. But this project does not 
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stand alone. Before it was put forward by the Conference, 
certain other recommendations had been accepted; and 
these other proposals exerted a decisive influence upon last 
year’s Trades Union Congress in inducing it to vote in 
favour of a National Industrial Council. Briefly, the 
critical recommendations were two—that which pledged 
the employers against the victimisation of active Trade 
Unionists, and proposed the setting up of machinery for 
appeal in cases where victimisation was alleged; and that 
which defined the attitude of the Melchett group of employers 
on the vital question of Trade Union recognition. On 
this latter issue, the Melchett group both pledged itself 
definitely against encouraging the formation of “ company ” 
or “ non-political”? Unions and the like, and accepted the 
General Council as the body entitled to say whether any 
particular Trade Union was or was not to be regarded as a 
bona fide organisation. 

In their decision of last week, the two central employers’ 
federations made it quite plain that they were rejecting, not 
only the proposal to form a National Industrial Council, but 
also these preliminary recommendations of the Melchett- 
Turner Conference. Many Trade Unionists believe that their 
attitude was determined less by hostility to the proposed 
Council than by their unwillingness to accept the other 
resolutions. It is, of course, common knowledge that among 
the groups of employers connected with the Federation of 
British Industries and the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Organisations are not a few that have been definitely 
encouraging the creation of ‘‘ company ” and “ non-political ”’ 
Unions, and some whose policy is based on a refusal to 
negotiate with Trade Unions in any form. The acceptance 
of the Melchett-Turner proposals would have meant that 
these employers had either to change their policy or to part 
company with the main body of their fellow-employers over 
a vital issue of industrial relationships. They were accord- 
ingly among the leading opponents of acceptance; and it 
seems safe to suggest that their attitude counted for a good 
deal in the final decision. 

At the same time, there were undoubtedly cross-currents 
among the employers. There are many who do not love 
Lord Melchett ; and there are many who hate rationalisation, 
either because they distrust new-fangled ways, or because 
they fear that rationalisation may mean their own extinction. 
Lord Melchett and his group, moreover, did certainly, by 
starting informal negotiations with the Trade Unions Congress, 
steal a march on their fellow-employers; and their action 
caused a good deal of anger, which has by no means died 
down. Hostility to rationalisation, anger with Lord Melchett 
and his friends, and fear of the unknown thus co-operated 
with simple reaction to secure the defeat of the Melchett- 
Turner proposals. 

About the main part of the Melchett-Turner scheme, as 
our readers know, we have been from the outset frankly 
sceptical. We do not believe that a National Industrial 
Council of the sort suggested would be either a useful piece 
of mechanism at present or a valuable influence making for 
social peace. It would hardly be likely, with merely moral 
suasion behind it, to be effective in promoting or settling 
industrial disputes which are not now prevented or settled 
by other means; and it would be liable to serve the bad 
purpose of a dumping-ground for inconvenient economic 
questions which could be referred to it, by a Government for 
example, in order to evade the responsibility of action. We 
have therefore some sympathy with the employers in as far 
as they have merely rejected the proposal to form a National 
Industrial Council. 

But, as we have pointed out, they have done a great deal 
more than this. They have rejected also the resolutions on 
the basis of which the Trades Union Congress gave its support 
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to the Melchett-Turner policy. Now the question whether 
it would promote better industrial relations to form the 
Council is open to argument; but it is quite beyond doubt 
that the full recognition given to Trade Unionism, the 
acceptance of the Trades Union Congress as its representa- 
tive and interpreter, and the explicit repudiation of the 
policy of victimising Trade Unionists for their part in Union 
affairs were real steps forward, and were calculated to improve 
industrial relationships and to remove real and serious 
causes of friction from the industrial world. The rejection of 
the resolutions dealing with these points is therefore by far 
the more important matter; and it is undoubtedly upon this 
point that Trade Union opinion will fasten in interpreting 
the employers’ attitude. 

It is, of course, possible that, when the two employers’ 
federations meet the Trades Union Congress, they will 
explain that this is not at all what they mean, and that they 
are perfectly ready to repudiate “‘ company ” Unions and 
“non-political” Unions, to recognise the Trades Union 
Congress as the central representative and arbiter in Trade 
Union affairs, and to pledge themselves against the policy 
of victimisation. We hope that this is so; for if it is, no 
harm will have been done by the rejection of the proposal to 
create a National Industrial Council. But we cannot say 
that we think it likely. Recent events in the coal mines 
and in some other industries show only too clearly that the 
battle for full recognition of Trade Unions, though it has 
lasted more than a century, is not even yet fully won. 

We have not discussed so far one objection to the 
Melchett-Turner policy of which much has been made in 
certain quarters. This is that the policy implies and 
recognises the right of the Trade Unions to be consulted, 
not only on labour questions in a narrow sense, but also 
on matters of trading and economic policy. This was the 
ground taken a few weeks ago by the British Engineers’ 
Association in opposing the scheme. If we have made 
little of this, it is because its sheer fatuity rules it out of 
court. It is impossible to discuss such an issue as rationali- 
sation without dealing at the same time with both sets of 
issues. Rationalisation involves big issues of economic 
policy; and it also involves vital changes in the utilisa- 
tion and status of labour. Nor can the two matters possibly 
be kept apart. Refusal to discuss matters of economic 
policy with the Trade Unions really involves refusal to 
discuss matters of labour policy as well. In other words, 
its logical sequel is the refusal to recognise Trade Unions 
at all, in any real sense of the word. Lord Melchett is, of 
course, thoroughly alive to this; for he understands that 
he can hardly carry through rationalisation in face of Trade 
Union opposition. But other employers either do not want 
to rationalise at all, or are bent on doing it in such a way 
as to crush Trade Unionism out or, at any rate, to reduce 
it to impotence. 

Out of this tangled situation, what will come? At present 
there are great rejoicings by the extremists on both sides. 
It has, however, to be remembered that both the General 
Council and the Melchett group are pledged to continue 
their discussions irrespective of the fate of the Industrial 
Council scheme. These discussions will therefore pre- 
sumably go on; and it is, we suppose, probable that the 
General Council will also accept the proposal for a meeting 
with the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions and the F.B.I. Last week’s rejection is then only 
an incident in the course of an episode still by no means 
ended. It is, however, a significant incident, and a useful 
corrective to those critics who are accustomed to place all 
the blame for bad blood in industry on the shoulders of the 
Trade Unions. On this occasion, at any rate, the Trade 
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Unions came bearing an olive-branch, and the employers 
have torn it rudely out of their hands and trampled upon it. 


A RACE OF PIONEERS 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. | 

HE most interesting presidential election, to both 
T Americans and Europeans, that has occurred for 
many years is now a thing of the past. The man 
with the more original, attractive and courageous personality 
was defeated. It was a curiously negative victory; positive 
principles were defeated by negative fears, fears of change, 
of “alcohol,” of Roman Catholicism. There is something 
very odd about the last fear. It is difficult for Europeans 
to believe that it could have had any real weight and 
validity; yet it was probably the deciding factor in the 
election. We must remember that the early American 
settlers were (with the exception of those in a few States— 
Florida, Maryland, Louisiana and California) Protestants, 
members of the Church of England after the Refarmation, 
Puritans, Quakers, German and Scandinavian Lutherans. 
To these settlers the Church of the Spain of the Armada 
and the Inquisition was naturally a thing to be feared. 
But it is a shock to realise that Americans seem to have 
kept this fear so long almost unchanged. Possibly an 
understanding of this curious fact may explain many other 
things that puzzle us in American life and thought. It may 
be that we do not take sufficiently into account, or even 
realise at all, what is a basic cause of those phenomena 
which can be called distinctively American and which most 

distress and confuse European observers. 

Too often European discussion proceeds in complete 
ignorance of certain fundamental assumptions of the 
American mind—assumptions which, once understood, go 
far to explain what is otherwise inexplicable. Why is the 
United States, the youngest and richest of the great nations, 
a source of such grave disappointment? Why is it so 
difficult for Europeans to sympathise with her fears and 
her ideals? She seems to have less cause for fear than other 
nations; she has great wealth of natural resources, and is 
surrounded by vast oceans and weaker neighbours; yet, 
obviously, she is often impelled by fear to those cruel actions 
which do her most harm in the eyes of the world. It was 
fear that called in soldiers to shoot down strikers, that 
persecuted conscientious objectors long after the war was 
over, that objected to the opinions and beliefs of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and finally executed them on what seems to most 
Europeans entirely unconvincing evidence, that neglects 
the artist and worships conformity and comfort. Even the 
ideals which Europeans often admire, the idealisation of 
women, the easy friendliness to strangers, the generous 
hospitality, do they not seem rather shadowy and, at least 
at times, unreal virtues ? 

is it not the truth that these failures in American life 
occur because the country is still, to a very great extent, 
ruled by the fears (which should have been outgrown), 
hy the ideals (which should have been superseded), of a 
pioneer people, a people obliged to wrestle single-handed 
in a life-and-death struggle with the wilderness? This 
seems sufficiently obvious, yet the fact that America has 
to-day such a highly developed industrial and mechanical 
civilisation, such a high standard of comfort, and lays so 
much emphasis on these things, misleads even intelligent 
people into thinking that she is the least primitive of nations. 
To the suggestion that certain actions spring from appre- 
hensions born of the pioneer days, the usual reply is 
“But that was so long ago!” But mental habits do 
not change, alas! as quickly as material circumstances. 


Most young people are taught at their most impressionable 
age what their parents were taught at that same age (not 
the same facts, but the same philosophy of life, the same 
ideals); and, though there are always a certain number 
who “ grow up” and rebel and think for themselves, a very 
large majority remain mentally at about eighteen years of 
age, and keep the fears and ideals passed on to them in 
childhood. This gives to ideas a dangerously long life; 
they live on after the conditions which caused them, and for 
which they were suited, are gone. They can, of course, in 
their origin be both useful and beautiful. The love and 
care for other human beings in danger and loneliness which 
led, for example, to the hospitality described by the old 
pioneer grandmother in Susan Glaspell’s play, Inheritors, 
was a beautiful and a heroic thing—it made her keep 
a light in the window for lost travellers, though that 
would endanger her own life should the Indians see it; 
it made her 


*“* feed a lot of folks—take it by and large. I didn’t care how many 
I had to feed in the daytime—what’s ten or fifteen more when 
you’re up and around. But to get up—after sixteen hours on 
your feet—ZI was willin’, but my bones complained some.” 


But when that need is gone and “hospitality” means 
spending large sums on rich food for people who habitually 
eat too much rich food, and for whom one does not care— 
then it is a mere social nuisance, or, as a somewhat ungracious 
English lecturer is supposed to have said, it is “ not 
hospitality but persecution.” 

In the same way America’s greatest fault and gravest 
danger, the enormous pressure which she exerts to produce 
uniformity and standardisation, that lack of sympathy 
with the arts (which dwarfed Mark Twain and so many 
artists) and with any non-utilitarian and non-productive, 
or not-immediately-productive activity, springs from a 
habit of mind fostered in the days when it was a danger to 
life to have anyone who did not do his full share in the 
immediately necessary work of providing food, shelter and 
defence. Life was then so hard, so dangerous, that there 
was neither time nor strength to support anyone except 
the helpless children. To quote again from the pioneer 
woman in Inheritors : 

*“*When you’ve your wood to chop and your water to carry, 
when you kill your own cattle and hogs, tend your own horses and 
hens, make your own butter, soap and cook for whoever the Lord 
sends—there’s none too many hours left to be polite in.” 

And she spoke of the days which would have seemed 
civilised to earlier settlers. Nor are these days really so 
long ago; I was told by my own grandmother that when 
she went to church, as a child, the men of her family still 
carried their guns for fear of attacks by the Indians, and 
my old nurse, who died only last year, when she was a 
young woman narrowly escaped death by scalping. 

When civilised people are thrown on their own resources 
in the wilderness they can, with a few exceptions, have no 
rest or peace or sense of security until they have conquered 
the wilderness—they cannot rest in their primitive condition 
and develop arts suited to it; they must try to reconstruct, 
as fast as they can, the conditions of the civilised life which 
they have left. Their abandoned comforts take on an almost 
holy significance in their homesick minds, and this idealisa- 
tion of comfort remains after the real discomforts are over. 
The dangers of pioneer life have engraved it deeply on their 
minds, and with it the feeling that there is no time for the 
arts. It seems possible, too, that much of the small artistic 
desire which these people had was satisfied by the very 
emotional, unintellectual type of religion prevalent in many 
parts of the United States after the arrival of Methodism. 

Behind the general callousness shown by Americans 
(with many honourable exceptions) about the Sacco and 
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Vanzetti trial lies the feeling that justice is bound to be 
a rough-and-ready thing; that if a man seems a menace to 
the dearly-won, hardly-kept security, he is better out of 
the way, whether he is guilty of a particular crime or not. 
This feeling is inevitable in a wild country where any sort 
of organised, official legal action is impossible. It is felt 
that the duty of the “ Vigilante” is far more to protect 
society than to see that justice is done to the individual. 
The hero of Owen Wister’s Virginian, published as late as 
the beginning of this century and dealing with times twenty 
or thirty years before, expresses more or less this idea of 
the administration of justice. 

Behind the strong support that American women gave to 
Prohibition was a memory, probably unconscious, of how 
dangerous a drunken man could be to a woman whose 
nearest neighbours were ten or more miles away. When 
there is no public opinion and no police, a woman must 
try to frighten the man who is dragging her round the room 
by her hair or beating her; and she tried the effect of 
declaring, with maddening iteration, that drink was against 
God’s law; and she very naturally felt that the sooner it 
was against man’s law the better for her. This was, of 
course, only one reason; there were many others, and in 
the South there was the fear of the negroes, to whom 
drugged liquor was sold by Northern distillers. There may 
be injustice to America in referring to the fears which have 
lasted on beyond the dangers which caused them, and in 
not referring to her actual dangers from her large negro and 
foreign populations; but these latter fears are in some 
measure understood in Europe; while the lasting effects 
of the fears of pioneer days are almost unrealised on cither 
side of the Atlantic. 

The idealisation of women, which has done so much harm 
to the object of it, and all but ruined the relations between 
American men and women, sprang up very naturally in the 
days when women were very few and precious; when they 
were comrades who shared the dangers and privations of 
travel on foot or in a “ prairie schooner”; who worked as 
hard as the men to make a home in the wilderness; who faced 
the dangers of starvation and violent death with the men, 
and faced alone the greater dangers of child-bearing without 
medical aid; and who had the extra work of rearing and 
teaching the children as best they could. But when this 
necessary and beautiful desire to protect the women, on 
whom depended the continuance of the race, from real 
dangers continued under changed conditions, there was 
nothing to protect the woman from except any sort of work 
and any share in her husband’s labours. When it was easy 
to provide her with the once difficult necessities of life, the 
man began to provide her with choking luxuries, and went 
on admiring, not heroic qualities, but useless and silly ones. 
And so a great relation changed from comradeship in danger 
to the adulation which a witty Englishman has called 
**a niche and nougat.” 

It is easy—and right—to despise comfort as an ideal; 
yet to hold it as an ideal is the very natural outcome of a 
life where children died for lack of it, where existence itself 
meant the creation of a little comfort of fire and shelter in 
a bitter climate and a vast wilderness. It takes a long time 
to get such an idea—impressed by a life-and-death struggle 
——out of the fibres of the mind. It is harder to realise that 
man does not live by bread alone if one has so recently been 
realising that for lack of bread he dies. Even the smaller 
peculiarities, the habit of talking intimately with any 
chance-met fellow-traveller, began when a traveller was 
one’s only connection with the outside world, one’s only 
relief from the lonely hours, the silence of the forests and 
the familiar faces of one’s own household. 
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It is probably true that there are more emigrants jp 
America than descendants of the pioneers; but America 
has been able, to a surprising extent—and to her own 
great loss—to close the minds of her people to the alien 
ideas of her emigrants and, while taking a word here and 
there from their dialects or a dish from their tables, to Shape 
them to her standards and ideals—a thing easily done with 
people who find themselves in strange surroundings, up- 
rooted from all the traditions of their parents’ lives. 

All this does not mean that America is peculiar in being 
influenced by her heritage from the past. One has only 
to live in an English village to see how influences from the 
nineteenth century, the eighteenth, the Middle Ages even, 
still sway the thoughts of the farm labourer. Nor is it only 
the farm labourer. In the regions both of religion and 
politics one can meet in England persons of professed 
education who, if certain objects are displayed, react as 
their ancestors reacted. Much of the controversy about 
the New Prayer Book was conducted, by arguers on both 
sides, as if the Papal Monarchy were still in existence and 
Spain still held an Armada to launch at England’s safety. 
And in the arguments against ‘* Reservation ” one can see 
how people, taught for generation after generation about 
the fears of a half-savage people lest they should drop back 
into idolatry, seem actually to believe that modern men 
and women are in danger of believing that there is a magic 
power in the symbolic bread and wine in the same way 
that the Hebrews were in danger of believing that there 
was a magic power in the Golden Calf or in the Ark of the 
Covenant. Yet we are centuries away from that type of 
idolatry; our present danger is in believing that there is 
some magic source of happiness in speed, in mass production, 
in advertising, in luxury, in “ uplift,” which has been defined 
as “ feeling good without being good.” 

The great danger at present seems to me that Europe 
will be too lenient to America, too ready to copy her methods 
of business and to believe in her gospel of material prosperity 
and activity without thought. It is not flattering to America, 
but it is fairer to her if, in our condemnation of some of 
her more unimaginative and ridiculous actions, we remember 
that we must not criticise most of her people as we should 
a European people with a racial culture, an ancient tradition, 
and no heritage of fears from pioneer days. Nor must we 
ever forget the general and genuine simplicity of the 
American. It is often childish, too often self-satisfied, 
frequently disarming. But when this simplicity is com- 
bined, as it often is, with genuine generosity and kindness, 
I know of no other people who so remind one that simplicity 
and childishness are requisite for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


LLANFAIRPWLLGWYNGILL- 
GOGERCHWYRNDROBWLL- 
LLANDYSILIOGOGOGOCH 


HAT, according to a Welsh Member of Parliament, 
is not the right way to spell it. Two syllables of 
the name, he told the House of Commons, are 
here placed in the wrong order. Perhaps it was the mis- 
spelling that made the House so hilarious on Tuesday, when 
the name of the village was mentioned in a question addressed 
to the Postmaster-General. Every reader of Punch knows 
how funny even the most trifling mistake in spelling can be. 
At the same time, I suspect that in its correct spelling the 
name of Llanfairpwllgwyn, etc., would have seemed equally 
comic to Englishmen, and possibly to Welshmen. It 1s a 
dachshund of a word elongated almost to infinity, and 
even an ordinary dachshund is rather funny. 
It is difficult to say at what point a word begins to grow 
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funny because of its length. Remove one letter after 
another from the end of this Welsh word, and at what point 
will it cease to be funny? Even take away the second half 
of the word, and it will still be ridiculous. It is a word that 
you could not possibly work into a sonnet, nor could you 
begin a Welsh version of The Deserted Village with the line 


Sweet Llanfairpwllgwyngillgogerchwyndrobwllllandysiliogogogoch, 
loveliest village of the plain. 


The Welsh are a race of bards, but I doubt if they have 
ever invented a metre which could contain the name of this 
village, the postmaster of which has given notice of his 
resignation. Even in free verse the word would look just a 
little absurd. It scarcely looks right in a page of common 
rose. 

The Welsh, I fancy, have preserved it mainly as an attrac- 
tion for tourists. I am sure that no Welshman talking to 
another Welshman ever rolls out that horrid and disordered 
alphabet. No nation could survive which really gave 
places names like that. In these days of keen competition, 
it is the race with the short words that wins. Names of 
undue length are an obstruction to business whether on the 
railways, in the post office, or in the houses of commerce. 
if you were ordering bulbs, and you were hestitating whether 
to order them from Tring or Llanfair, etc., etc., you would 
end by ordering them from Tring simply in order to save 
trouble. 

Presumably, then, it was a Welsh humorist who invented 
the name in order to give visitors something to wonder 
at. If I remember right, when I was in Wales many years 
ago, you could buy the name on a sheet of paper for a penny. 
and, if you were a stranger, you did. It was a curiosity, 
worthy of being added to the seven wonders of the world, 
it was more astonishing than Snowdon and more difficult to 
master. It was Wales, too, in an ingratiatingly comic mood 
~Wales all but Rabelaisian. Presumably, it is the longest 
word in the world, and the longest word in the world is in 
its own way as interesting as the longest river in the world or 
the highest mountain or the largest lake. If you were told 
that the tallest tree in the world was in a Surrey wood, you 
would drive out to see it with the liveliest curiosity. You 
and thousands of others would stand gazing at it simply 
through a passion for the superlative. The superlatively 
big and the superlatively little—each of them stirs us into 
wonder. We should admire equally a Bible so huge that 
one had to climb a ladder to reach the top of the page, and 
a Bible so tiny that it could be fitted into a thimble. We are 
all victims of the love of the odd, and many people would go 
further to see a man nine feet high or with three eyes than 
to talk with Socrates. 

Yet always in the end we return for repose to the normal. 
An excess of excess wearies us. If all places had names 
like the unpronounceable Welsh village, we should be bored 
and not interested. The truth is, the name has no virtue 
but that of uniqueness. It is, as Johnson said of Gray, 
merely dull in a new way. It is as though a painter ex- 
hibited a picture which had no claims on our interest except 
that it was the largest picture in the world or the smallest 
picture in the world. We might go to see it once, but not 
twice. We cannot say exactly what is the right size for a 
picture, but we know that there are limits of size in both 
directions beyond which a painter cannot go without peril 
of freakishness. It is the same with books. Some years 
ago writers discussed the question, “‘ What is the right 
length for a novel? ” and many people thought the question 
ridiculous. But it would have been ridiculous only if it had 
implied that an exact length could be discovered to which 
all novels should be expected to conform. In point of fact, 


it is clear that, in regard to the length of his novels, the 
novelist is bound by rules, however impossible the rules may 
be to formulate. It is safe to lay it down as a principle that 
no novel may be as long as the Encyclopedia Britannica or 
as short as an ordinary postcard. At what point excessive 
length or excessive brevity begins, however, it is impossible 
to determine. Many people thought, probably rightly, that 
the novel in the ’nineties was becoming too short. Many 
people think, probably rightly, that the novel to-day is 
showing signs of becoming too long again. 

Even in our sentences we are bound by rules that forbid 
alike excessive length or excessive brevity. If a newspaper 
were written in sentences each of which ran to a column, I 
doubt if it would have a single subscriber after the first 
number. If it were written in sentences none of which was 
more than three words long, it would be scarcely less 
tedious. The eye is comfortable only in travelling over 
normal stretches of words. It is as easily bewildered and 
confused by too many full-stops as by too few. Some- 
where, but indefinable, are the limits of the normal, and 
between these exists all excellent writing. 

And, as with sentences, so with words. At least, it is 
obvious that words cannot be too long without exciting the 
ridicule of ordinary human beings. I have heard it said 
that the longest word in the English language is “ dis- 
establishmentarianism,” but I doubt if this is true. I am 
sure the vocabulary of science contains worse examples 
of multiliteralism. If the jargon of science has often 
been ridiculed by comic writers, it is because men of 
science have been given to the use of words so long as to 
look meaningless to the ordinary eye. What can the ordinary 
man make of such a sentence (written by a botanist) as : 
“The hydroid of a Pteridophyte or of a Phanerogram is 
characteristically a dead, usually elongated cell containing 
air and water, and either thin-walled with lignified (woody) 
spiral, or annular thickenings, or with thick lignified walls, 
incompletely perforated by pits (usually bordered pits) 
of various shapes, e.g., the pits may be separated by a 
network of thickenings when the tracheid is reticulate or 
they may be transversely elongated and separated by bars 
of thickening like the rungs of a ladder (sculariform thicken- 
ings).”” What is to be made of ‘‘ microsporophylls ” and 
““macrosporophylls,” of the ‘* parenchymatous cortex ”’ or 
a “hydrom-stereom strand somewhat like that of the 
rhizome in other Polytrichacee ”? Such a battery of long 
words stun all but the determined student, and _ terrify 
common men from approaching the domain of science. 
It is possible that a private jargon is necessary for every 
science, and that they are no more essentially ridiculous 
than foreign words, which seem highly absurd to those who 
do not know them. At the same time, I am sure the 
philosophers and men of science have used a great many 
more long words, and have used them oftener, than was 
necessary. They are like men taking a pride in their 
national language. There is a vanity of language that 
expresses itself in polysyllables. Every science has its 
Llanfairpwllgwyngillgogerchwyrndrobwillllandysiliogogogochs 
and is proud of them. 

And the curious thing is that these long words seldom 
mean anything half so important as ordinary people express 
in words of four or five letters. You can spell “ man” in 
three letters, but, if you want to name some invisible 
microbe lurking under his finger-nail, you will probably 
need a word containing twenty. Llanfairpwllgwyngillgog- 
erchwyrndrobwilllandysiliogogogoch, which is an obscure 
village, has a name containing fifty-six letters: Rome, a 
great and ancient city, is content with a name containing 
four. There is a moral in this. I wish I knew what it is. 

Be Be 
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Correspondence 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have been concerned for some time past, as Chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the Stepney Ruridecanal Conference, 
to examine the slum problem as it affects our area, and perhaps 
you will allow a word or two of comment upon your very excellent 
article in this week’s issue. 

We have interviewed many people with real knowledge of the 
problem, and we were gradually driven to the conclusion that, so 
far as the provision of houses for the class of low-wage earners 
is concerned, the day of private enterprise is over. This class 
cannot pay an economic rent either for a new house or for a house 
which is kept in proper repair. This fact obviously acts as a 
deterrent upon the boroughs. Their building activities supply, 
as you justly observe, only the needs of those who can afford 
to pay a true economic rent. The boroughs hesitate to embark 
upon any real policy of slum clearance because they know that 
their new buildings will not,as a matter of fact, rehouse the dis- 
possessed. These unfortunate people could not pay the new 
rents, and would have to move off elsewhere to increase the over- 
crowding in some already congested area. Until the boroughs 
have authority to place upon the rates, or until the State accepts 
the burden, the difference between the possible and the economic 
rent, the slum areas will remain. The rent would have to be 
adjusted, not merely to the size of the family, but to its income. 

A second point of real importance is the fact that, in areas 
near the City, land which might be used for housing is rapidly 
being occupied by commercial buildings. We are of the opinion 
that before any land is sold in a borough containing slum areas, 
the council should be compelled to report upon it as a possible 
building site to the Ministry of Health. No doubt the boroughs 
have power now to acquire land compulsorily for housing purposes, 
but a provision of this kind might do much to check their 
inactivity as well as to prevent the increasing occupation of 
available sites. 

You make a reference to the Rent Restriction Act and to the 
‘**decontrol’’ of houses of which the landlord has obtained 
vacant possession. Quite apart from the point you make of the 
effect of this in removing more and more houses from the reach 
of the real slum-dweller, this gives an opening for some of the 
worst evils of ‘ landlordism” in the slums. I have a case in 
mind. The landlord in question owns numbers of houses from 
which no one ought to derive any sort of income whatever. 
They are in every respect only fit for demolition. He spends an 
absolute minimum on repairs. His houses are rat-infested, 
small, badly built, and utterly dilapidated. When he secures 
vacant possession of one of these hovels, he raises the rent by, 
say, two shillings, and in addition he will secure a large sum of 
** key-money ” which he calls “* rent in advance.’ Into the house 
he moves tenants from another of his houses in presumably 
a worse state, and so the merry game goes on. He is slowly 
decontrolling his houses and at the same time making a good thing 
out of it. No doubt the key-money is illegal, but the slum tenant 
very rarely feels able to fight a landlord, and (a) if the tenant has 
not yet paid it, how can he prove that it was asked? and (bd) if 
he has paid it, he must be careful, for he is in a decontrolled house. 
One can only hope that no Government will ever be so insane 
as to repeal the Act until the slum areas have been taken out of 
the hands of the private landlord. 

Speaking personally, I feel sure that the real explanation of 
the failure to deal with the slums is simply a failure of imagina- 
tion by people generally. If people who are more happily 
placed had any real idea of what living in a slum house means 
the intolerable evil would soon be brought to an end. Have you, 
sir, for example, ever woridered what happens in one of these 
houses when a death occurs? What is done with the coffin? 
If you are fortunate you may be able to borrow a room from 
another family in the house. If not, you keep it in your room— 
you only have one, or possibly two, remember. I have seen 
a woman lying ill, with her husband’s coffin on chairs at the foot 
of her bed. Or you may ask the undertaker to keep it in his 
stable.—Yours, etc., R. A. EDWARDS. 

St. Faith’s Vicarage, Stepney. 

February 20th. 


AUSTRALIANISING ENGLAND 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Why does Mr. Saint assume that “ correct English ” is 
the same for England and Australia? When he speaks of 
‘correct English,’ he means, of course, broadly, that branch 
of English common to the professional and upper classes in 
England, especially Southern England, which might conveniently 
be termed ‘* B.B.C. English.’ Can he honestly hope that 


ae 


Australia, or America for that matter, even desires to adopt our 
standard as theirs? If he does, he has only to consider Scotland 
whose professional classes, for all their close communication 
with England, still speak English with a ‘* Scotch accent.” 

Mr. Saint evidently suffers from that common effect of a 
Public School education—the belief that his particular brand of 
English is the only “ correct ” form of English for every English. 
speaking inhabitant of the globe. I suspect, moreover, that 
his palpable hatred of Australian English is accentuated by its 
resemblance in certain sounds to Cockney, whose prestige value 
is, of course, minus, and for which he doubtless imbibed a proper 
horror in his cradle.—Yours, etc., B. W. F. Harvey, 

St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, S.E. 

February 17th. 

{In many ways this is a very subtle question. The common 
English objection to a Cockney accent, and in a much smaller 
degree to the Australian, is because these would seem to be 
definitely loose and degenerate forms of the spoken language, 
We have no such objection to the accents of Edinburgh or 
St. Andrews, though we have to that of Glasgow. The accent 
of the Scottish universities and upper classes, utterly different 
though it is from standard Southern English, is a thoroughly 
cultured accent and in no way unpleasant. Even the accent 
of the Highland crofter does not grate on the ear. What one 
objects to is a certain slackening, a certain looseness in the vowel 
sound—such as the hideous Cockney “ plice ’’ for ‘‘ place.” We 
cannot pursue the subject in a footnote, but Mr. Harvey is 
certainly quite wrong in thinking either that it is a matter of 
snobbery or that it is uniformity that is sought by the advocates 
of “ B.B.C. English.” ‘ B.B.C.” English, by the way, is quite 
wonderfully good, entirely free from the eccentricities and 
affectations of the “‘ Oxford accent,” which leads young men to 
say “‘ se-au”’ when they should say “so.” The B.B.C., indeed, 
should be a very effective force in the propagation of “ good 
Southern English.” Our only objection to its methods is its 
insistence on, for example, the insertion of a ‘“‘t” in the pro- 
nunciation of so wellestablished a name as that of Mozart. If 
Motzart, why not Paree or Miinchen ?—Eb. N.S.] 


MEN OF THE STONE AGE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN, 


Sir,—Mr. A. J. Thorogood corrects one extraordinary lapsus 
calami in my article under the above heading when I wrote 
** sandstone ” for “‘ limestone.” Limestone the Rochers Rouges 
undoubtedly are. But the remainder of his comments seem to 
suggest either that he has never been to Barma Grande or that 
it is so long ago that his recollection has grown misty. He says, 
“it is incorrect to say they [the skeletons in Barma Grande] 
have been left in situ.” The second discovery of skeletons in 
this cave was made in 1892. M. Abbo, the proprietor, found 
three skeletons, not two—as Mr. Thorogood says. They were 
lying side by side, a tall man and a young man and woman. 
When I first visited this cave between twenty and thirty years 
ago, they were all in situ as they were found. On a subsequent 
visit, some years later, I found the man had gone. Asking the 
curator what had become of him, he said that in excavating 
lower down they had dug too close to the earthen ledge which 
they left to support the skeletons, that the weather had begun 
to loosen it, and, fearing the loss of some portions of the skeleton, 
they moved it wholesale into the little Museum Prehistoricum 
which Sir Thomas Hanbury erected close to the entrance to the 
cave, where it is still to be seen. But the other two skeletons 
remain in situ. The next find in this cave made by M. Abbo 
was in 1894, when he found one skeleton (not two, as Mr. 
Thorogood says). It also remains in situ. Mr. Thorogood does 
not seem to be aware that in the guide to this cave, published 
by M. Abbo last year, and written by the curator, Signor Lorenzi, 
and Miss Boyle, who assisted in the excavations, the author 
says this cave is of abiding interest ‘‘ since the skeletons found 
here have been left in place.” 

In his references to the other caves, with which I did not deal, 
Mr. Thorogood’s facts are equally loose if M. Abbo’s book is to 
be relied on. The former says that the skeleton now in Paris 
was found by M. Riviére in 1870; M. Abbo’s book says 1872. 
Mr. Thorogood says that M. Bonfils found the first skeleton 
in Barma Grande in 1883; M. Abbo, who owns the cave, says 
1884. But these are trifling details. One other sentence 1s 
very difficult to understand if it refers to Barma Grande. 
Mr. Thorogood says “* the caves, or fissures, are situated on the 
face of the cliff, from 60 to 70 feet above sea-level.” Barma 
Grande is the largest, most interesting and best known of these 
caves. It runs right down to sea-level and is excavated down 
to sea-level. It runs, I believe, below sea-level for an unknown 
distance. No doubt the top parts may be 60 or 70 feet above 
sea-level, but such a description, if it is meant to refer to Barma 
Grande, is most misleading. You walk into it from the road-level 
only a few feet above the sea.—Yours, etc., W. M. Crook. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DRAMA 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Readers of your notice of The Lady with a Lamp may be 
interested to hear that the “‘ ridiculous and pathetic ” final scene 
is fictitious. Miss Nightingale, when admitted to the O.M., 
did not leave her bedroom, where the cross of the Order was handed 
to her quite privately and without any kind of ceremony. This 
can be proved by letters written at the time, by a contemporary 
newspaper notice, and by the evidence of four people who were 
inthe house, and of whom Iamone. The freedom of the City was 
accepted on her behalf at the Guildhall. 

I might add that the bearer of the King’s message showed the 
consideration and unaffected courtesy that might be expected. 
The pompous self-assertion of the court gentleman in the play, 
and the noisy scene in presence of an invalid lady, are scarcely 
an accurate presentation of English manners. Miss Nightingale 
was not exposed to anything of this kind. Her old age, far from 
being a ‘‘ purgatory,” as the play has it, was happy and well 
cared for. 

The scene at Scutari is mentioned by your critic as the other 
passage in which the play may have the interest of being true to 
fact. May I say that it shows a misunderstanding of Miss 
Nightingale’s position and character? She could not have hoped 
to enforce her wishes on the local officers by threats of resignation 
and of telegraphing to Lord Palmerston. Her diflicult position 
demanded incessant tact as well as firmness, and such false steps 
would promptly have been visited upon her by opponents. “ It 
was currently supposed,’ she wrote later, “‘ that I received 
support from the War Office at home. And so I did. But the 
War Office at home is a long way off.” She had to depend on 
herself and chiefly on her persuasive powers.—Yours, etc., 

ROSALIND NASH. 


[We sympathise with this protest. Biographical drama may 
properly enlarge, but it should not falsify—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CENTENARY EDITION 
WALTER SCOTT 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 

Smr,—We should be most grateful if you could find space 
for an appeal on behalf of the Centenary Edition of the Letters 
of Sir Walter Scott, now being prepared under the editorship 
of Professor H. J. C. Grierson, of Edinburgh University, for 
publication in 1932. 

The only public appeal yet made for copies of letters in private 
libraries or collections has already been honoured by a series 
of transcripts of Scott letters from the Librarian of the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle (who is kind enough to say that he 
is authorised to give permission to reprint them), as well as by 
many contributions from private individuals. 

Will you help us to further publicity in support of our appeal, 
as there cannot be many owners of Scott letters who, if the need 
were brought to their notice, would not desire to follow the example 
of the Librarian of the Royal Library at Windsor and send copies 
of their letters in order that the final collection may be as full and 
representative as possible ?—Yours, etc., 

February 19th. CONSTABLE AND Co., Lrp. 


OF SIR 


PAUL FERROLL 


To the Editor of Tus New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I am grateful to your reviewer for having revived my 
memories of that early Victorian masterpiece Paul Ferroll, but he 
has omitted to mention that the authoress wrote a subsequent 
book, Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife, which completely ex- 
onerated that unfortunate man. It was a convincing study of 
a quite detestable woman whom any self-respecting husband 
would have had to murder.—-Yours, etc., 


69 Eton Avenue, N.W. 3. JOHN COLLIER. 


Miscellany 
THE LENGTH OF A BIRD’S LIFE 


[ captivity birds of many species have been known to 
live a surprisingly long time. Although few of the 
more remarkable records are altogether free from doubt, 

we have by now a fairly clear idea of their expectation of 

life in the most favourable artificial conditions that we are 


able to create. Some of the larger forms, especially hawks 
and owls, can even compare with man in longevity. Thus 
Major S. S. Flower, in a recent authoritative paper, was 
able to cite 41 cases of birds surviving to 30 or more years 
of age. An eagle owl still alive at 68, and an African 
Bateleur eagle at 55, are remarkable among authenticated 
records, while the condor and pelican have reached 52, and 
a great sulphur-crested cockatoo, 51 or more. Yet not 
10 per cent. of these last live to the age of 10, and he 
concludes, not altogether in accordance with common belief, 
that “‘a parrot under favourable circumstances may live to 
20 years, though certain individuals have been known to 
live over 50.” A house-sparrow in Zoological Gardens has 
lived 11 years 5 months, and a male in an aviary 14 years. 
But as anindication of what normally occurs, this knowledge 
is of little use to us. Nature is so obviously different from 
the aviary that we dare not even accept the captive specimen 
as showing how long the wild one would live if he were 
lucky. In order to get any real evidence, it is essential to 
observe purely wild birds which are marked, either by man 
or by nature, in such a way as to put their identity beyond 
doubt. Sometimes a natural mark serves well enough. 
A cuckoo with a peculiar note returned last spring to Hunger- 
ford Park for the tenth year in succession, and another to 
Lancashire for the ninth. A particular great skua in the 
Shetlands is said to have been a visitor to the watcher’s 
hut for over thirty years. But the handful of such records 
which can be taken as authentic is a very meagre source, 
compared with the returns from ringed birds, which are now 
available on a large enough scale (especially in America) 
to give us some basis for tentative generalisations. 

Unlike shrews, which have so short a span that between 
January and May there are no adults surviving in England, 
small birds seem capable of enduring a long time, provided 
they belong to that select band, which some call the fittest 
and others the most fortunate, who are destined to escape 
whatever checks are imposed on their kind. The American 
chickadee—a bird which we have also in this country, 
although his identity is cloaked under the name of a willow- 
tit, and not one observer in a hundred can distinguish him 
from the more familiar marsh-tit—has been recaptured in 
the State of New York in at least his seventh year. But only 
half-a-dozen cases are recorded of his survival beyond three 
years, and of hundreds marked, the great majority fade 
away after the first or second season. This is probably 
typical of the entire class of prolific little residents like 
titmice, treecreepers and golden-crested wrens. Our own 
records of these diminutive forms are very few, but the 
American house-wren, of the same genus as ours, appears 
to survive not uncommonly into its fourth summer. That 
house-sparrows in captivity may reach a considerable age 
is shown by two records already quoted; it is a curious 
fact, however, that we have practically no information 
about their longevity in a state of freedom, and that until 
we began marking them last winter at the Oxford Trapping 
Station no attempt was being made in this country to 
collect any, the species having long been officially 
excluded from the ringing scheme. Our British robin 
is undoubtedly a short-lived bird, and among a mass 
of records, cases of four years old or more are quite 
exceptional. This is not very surprising, when we see how 
he squanders his nervous energy in singing and territorial 
warfare, and sheer curiosity, far more than any other bird 
we have, besides being one of the first to feel the pinch of 
hard weather. The chaffinch, yellowhammer, and hedge- 
sparrow seem to stand a better chance, but five or six years 
is a good age, even for these. American finches, ringed and 
systematically retrapped on a colossal scale, show much the 
same result. Hundreds of purple finches are recorded up 
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to three years old; none over. American tree-sparrows— 
no relation to ours—have occurred often in the fourth year, 
sometimes in the fifth and once in the sixth; chipping 
sparrows, and juncos give similar results; only ten song- 
sparrows, among several hundred records, go up to four years 
old, and not many more up to three. No doubt when the 
scheme has been longer in operation on a large scale, a 
certain number of exceptionally old birds will come to 
hand, but the masses which reappear in the first, second or 
third year, and then are heard of no more, seem a fair 
guarantee that present evidence is not likely to be seriously 
upset. Records for the small long-distance migrants are 
insufficient, but it is clear that some of them may live a 
long time. There is evidence of swallows and martins 
surviving up to nine or ten years; a surprising endurance, 
for, being so constantly on the wing, they must travel in 
that period, by migration and foraging, something like 
half-a-million miles before they wear out. The swift, 
which would be particularly interesting from that point of 
view, still awaits intensive study. His death-rate, judged 
by his rate of increase gives no reason to suppose that he 
consumes himself so fast as his way of life suggests, and the 
equally strenuous American chimney swift, belonging to a 
genus which includes the fastest birds in the world, has 
been known to last at least seven years. 

The rather sedentary blackbird and throstle live up to 
nine or ten, if no impossibly hard winter falls in their time. 
The starling, which has been marked in great numbers, 
seems curiously short-lived; it is hard to believe that if 
many older birds were at large, they could so consistently 
have escaped notice. Perhaps the fiendish vigour and un- 
varying success of their race may be associated with a rapid 
turnover and unlimited new blood. How far the fortunes 
of a species depend on its longevity is an interesting question ; 
certainly most of those which have become extinct within 
historic times were long-lived, slow-breeding forms incap- 
able of adapting themselves to any sudden drain. Even in 
England, the Dartford warbler and the bearded tit never 
quite die out, though they always seem on the verge of it, 
while the big birds—the hawks and large waders especially— 
are much more liable to come to grief. At this moment 
the status of the golden eagle in Scotland is giving rise to 
serious anxiety; those who know it best point out that, 
while magnificent adults are still plentiful enough, the eyries 
are so often robbed that the stock is not being replaced 
adequately. If protection of the broods cannot be made as 
efficient as protection of the birds themselves, we may soon 
see repeated the fate of the white-tailed eagle and of the 
kite—a pathetic remnant of superannuated birds brooding 
over infertile eggs. 

There seems very little doubt that the longevity of a bird 
bears some rough proportion to its size. Lapwings, wood- 
cock, mallard and black-headed and common gulls seem 
fairly frequently to reach ten or twelve years, at any rate 
in this country. In America, where gunners are in millions, 
the expectation of life for a duck seems to be many years 
shorter. Among the thousands of records so far secured 
over there, even three or four appears an unusual age, the 
great majority being bagged in the first or second year after 
marking. Beyond a dozen years, we are reduced to birds 
marked in the early stages of the scheme, which were so few 
that to expect many returns would be unreasonable. A 
heron in his sixteenth year is the oldest marked wild bird so 
far recorded; white storks, herring gulls, cormorants and 
buzzards have also passed thirteen. But it will be another 
twenty years before we know the longevity of the larger 
birds, even as approximately as we now know that of the 
smaller. 

E. M. NicHo.son, 


—— 


FASHION AT THE KINGSWay 
THEATRE 


E wrote of Fashion four or five weeks ago when it was 

\ \ produced by Mr. Peter Godfrey at the little Gate 

Theatre. It has now, with an only slightly altered 
cast, been transferred to the Kingsway Theatre, where its 
reception on the first two nights may well encourage its 
promoters and producers to hope for a long and successfy| 
run—not, perhaps, quite such a run as the Beggar’s Opera 
had in Hammersmith, but still a long one. It certainly 
deserves success, but can it command it? It is an altogether 
delightful production, perfectly cast and produced with very 
exact taste. The dresses are designed in a slightly 
exaggerated Victorian style, which just falls short of the 
eccentric or the grotesque, and the songs are just what they 
should be. One singer in particular, Mr. W. E. C. Jenkins, 
has a quite unusually charming tenor voice, which he 
manages well even in the most difficult pianissimo. 

The original play, written by Mrs. Mowatt in 1845, was 
produced in New York in that year, and in London five years 
later. It was a skit upon the social life of the New York of 
those days and especially upon the American’s love of a title. 
The present production includes musical numbers, which 
formed no part of the original play, but which, both in origin 
and in colour, are perfectly early-Victorian and_ notably 
enhance the semi-satirical semi-sentimental atmosphere of 
the production. To some slight extent the original play is 
“ guyed.” It is a skit upon a skit. But some such modifi- 
cation in the presentation of such a play to a modern London 
audience was necessary to secure a good reception, and 
wonderfully well the innovations have been designed to 
improve rather than to spoil. The Kingsway Theatre is 
not very large, nor are its prices quite so high as those of 
most West End theatres, and if there is any taste left amongst 
the theatre-going public for honest comedy, accompanied 
by really delightful music and almost perfect acting, Fashion 
should be assured of full houses right through the coming 
season until the blight of August descends upon the town. 

The first act drags a little, but might easily be improved. 
Mr. Jenkins, for example, might be given another song, and 
so might Mr. Harold Young and Mr. Freeman. Miss Marie 
Dainton also, accomplished actress as she is, might do a 
little better—as no doubt presently she will. She is just 
a shade too like a vulgar Jewess. She should remember 
that old New York was Dutch, not Hebrew, and that New 
England “culture” had genuine merits of its own, even 
if it did “ fall for” European Earls and Counts.; But even with 
no alterations this production deserves to succeed. It affords 
a quite delightful evening’s entertainment—with the great 
merit of not beginning until 8.40, so that one has time for 
a comfortable dinner—and its failure—absit omen—would 
imply a serious reflection upon the taste of the London 
audiences of 1929. But we do not think that it will fail. Quite 
soon everybody will be saying, “* Oh, my dear, you must go 
and see Fashion. It’s quite too delightful. Such lovely 
whiskers! Old-fashioned of course, but I wanted to encore 
every number.” 


VENUS ANADYOMENE 


”? \IS said the planet Venus is 
Compact of foaming seas 
That roll abyss upon abyss 
In shoreless melodies : 
No deep cliff-thunder, no soft kiss 
Upon a sparkling sand, 
But clashing, frothing, shipless seas 
Where no look-out cries “* land!” 
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Or else in leagues of silent calm 
Her vast horizons lie, 

Dim plateaux of wide shimmering grey 
Beneath a feathery sky. 


Mr. Grant’s work shows up very much better by itself 
than in the company in which it is usually to be seen. 
He is already the master of a number of painters whose 
talents are not nearly equal to his own, and their imitation 


It may be there the mermaids comb has been for him a damaging form of flattery. Too 
Bright hair to foaming scrolls; frequently the neighbourhood of their clumsy replicas has 
In curving billow, waving plain dimmed the charm of his own canvases. But now that 
The ssh of shadow-souls. these are gathered together to bloom on their independent 
It may be there the sirens fill domain, the fragrance and distinction which they emanate 
The night with silvery cries are vividly asserted. It would be invidious, for instance, 
As darkling hollow and bright hill to enumerate the number of pictures of London under 
In soft procession flies. _ snow which have appeared in recent years at the exhibitions 
It may be there the calm sea wreathes of the London Artists’ Association and the London Group, 
To Venus’ scallop shell, but a visit to Grosvenor Street shows at once that it was 
And sound to her voice raindrop-falls Mr. Grant's m Snow Scene” which the artists were trying 
Sie eesti dient tah to paint all the time, and were spoiling in the process. 
Mr. Grant’s still-lifes, too, which seem so artless and are 

But has she also such cruel hands really so cunning a vehicle for his handling of colour for 
And such a bitter smile? colour’s sake, have been times without number dulled by 
sari ona Bema. ay the juxtaposition of incompetent attempts at the same 

10 a y sha segue : 


sort of thing, only with the artlessness replaced by lack of 
art. Yet this liability of one picture to be killed by 
another implies no weakness or failure on the victim’s 
part. Ill neighbours can spoil the best company in the 
picture world as in the social, and the loutish picture is as 


much a menace on the gallery wall as its human counterpart 
at a table. 


Her body is not rosy-white 
Faint-fanned by golden bees; 

There is no dark, warm Asian night 
Obscure above her knees; 

Pale soft sea-shadows cool her limbs; 
Her eyes are like twin isles 

Jangling with the music of paradise 
In her enchanted smiles. 

But those who kiss her sacred mouth 
Are purified of dreams, 

Freed from vague rhapsodies of sound 
And Phosphor’s mocking gleams ; 


At the Paul Guillaume Gallery there is nothing to obscure 
Mr. Grant’s serene lucidity. The delighted visitor can 
wander from one canvas to another without feeling any 
risks that the very particular kind of spell which the artist 
has cast over him will be broken. But in what the spell 
consists it would be hard to say, so individual is the 


Their love is like a white, white pearl quality of Mr. Grant’s expression. The good old cliché 
Beneath a moonless night, ** elusive charm ” 


Drowned in the fathomless serene 
Of faint, star-scattered light ; 


would come in handy, if only it conveyed 
as well the sense of something deliberate and keen. Or, by 
falling back upon elimination, one might say that Mr. Grant 


Their love is like a deep sea-flower neither whirls one into hysteria, nor cloys one into 
Remote from wind and wave, drowsiness, nor titillates one into excitement, which are all 
Expression of the same sun’s power three well-known methods of exerting the pictorial influence. 
That earthly roses have; What actually he does is known only to himself, but in the 
— - ys . ‘act of this self-consciousness—i st us > term— 
Their love is like a strange sea-bird s hi “al " s—in the best use of the term 
. ; s his especial mastery. 
That, wandering alone, oe peck nak a4 
Passes but once, and with wild eyes In the range of nineteen years which is filled by these 
For evermore is gone. selections a his a it - possible a tage in 
. . : : its externals—a growth in technique, and a development 
There is no telling of their love : i ae que, § p : 
S in the handling of colour and arrangement of pose. Yet 
On Venus or on Earth; ae gram 
sas Gi everywhere there is the same strength in refinement, the 
It is incomprehensible, ‘ ilies ij at. TI Iv i re 
: , , same unmistakable personal imprint. The early imaginative 
Even as death and birth. W. J. Turner. P I : * 


vanvases show hints of a Slade School and New English 
Art Club mannerism, but the convention is brought into 
MR. DUNCAN GRANT Mr. Grant’s own scale of values, instead of his staggering 
HE directors of the new Paul Guillaume Gallery in after it. It is reduced to something entirely individual in 
Grosvenor Street have made a very good beginning. the iridescent ‘* Venus and Adonis,” and many will find 
Their first exhibition was devoted mainly to a ‘heir greatest pleasure in this purely decorative side of 
homage to Paul Renoir, of whose work they shiewel eeu the painter’s genius, revealed again in the beautiful vision 
of the best examples that have yet been seen in this country. of abundance Mother and Child,” and the “ Pierrot 
Their second offering makes a direct appeal to our national Lunaire,” which shares the triumphs of Tiepolo. 
pride, for it is composed entirely of a selection from the For a moment there is a slight fading of lustre in what 
paintings of Mr. Duncan Grant, the pictures ranging in might be called the landscapes of Mr. Grant’s middle period ; 
date from 1910 to the present day. Mr. Grant’s reputation 
among acknowledged connoisseurs is already very high, 
but as he has never made particular efforts to obtrude 
himself upon their attention, the general public have until 
now taken his fame largely upon trust. The present exhibi- 
tion proves that the artist has given them ample justification, 
and a visit there is imperative to all who pretend an 
interest in the present state of English painting. 


but with the later ones, and especially those of the English 
scene, the joy in light and colour reasserts itself. And in 
the flower-pieces he gathers strength and certainty all the 
time. The exhibition gives the impression of a painter 
whose quickness of spirit has always kept stride with 
increasing technical power, and whose free inspiration now 
moves at ease in whatever direction he may care to cast it. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. HEFFER, of Cambridge, published some 
two years ago a reprint of a small manual on 


public speaking and the art of debate by a man 
who is famous for having made one astoundingly good 
speech. ‘“Single-Speech Hamilton ” was born in 1729, 
and he entered the House of Commons when he was 
about 25. After a year of silence, he spoke upon the Address 
on November 13th, 1755. ‘* There was,” says Horace 
Walpole in one of his letters, “a young man Hamilton 
who spoke for the first time; and his speech was at once 
Perfection. His speech was set and full of antitheses; but 
those antitheses were full of argument. Indeed, his speech 
was, of the whole day, the most full of argument. And he 
broke through the regularity of his own composition, 
answered other people, and fell into his own track again, 
with the greatest ease. His figure is advantageous, his 
voice strong and clear, his manner spirited; and the whole 
with the ease of an established speaker.” It was the most 
successful maiden speech ever made in the House of 
Commons, though that of Lord Birkenhead probably ran 
it close. Three months later Hamilton made a second 
speech (his nickname must not be taken literally), and it, 
too, was a good one. He was immediately put upon the 
Board of Trade, where he showed so much business ability 
that Lord Halifax, on being appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1761, took him as his secretary. Hamilton, too, 
had a secretary; his name was Edmund Burke. In the 
Irish Parliament, in which he had a seat, Hamilton 
distinguished himself as an orator and debater; but after 
resuming his seat in the House of Commons in 1763 he 
never again addressed it. From that date till 1784 he 
held the sinecure office of Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 
He died in ’96. 

* * * 


This little book condenses into detached maxims forty-two 
years of observation during Parliamentary debates. Pre- 
sumably Hamilton was awed into silence by his first success, 
and doubtless the study of the art of oratory made him 
increasingly critical, so that he preferred to listen rather 
than to speak. He appears to have been an agreeable man, 
with a clear mind, and he once received from Dr. Johnson 
an enviable compliment: ‘‘ I go down the first pair of 
stairs with my visitors in hopes that they may return. With 
you, sir, I go to the street door.” Hamilton’s book was 
published twelve years after his death, and edited by Malone, 
the Shakespearean critic. It had no success, but Mr. Kenny, 
who writes an excellent preface to this reprint of Parlia- 
mentary Logic, gives us the rather curious history of its fate 
abroad. It was twice translated into German, and, as late 
as 1886, M. Joseph Reinich, who edited Gambetta’s speeches, 
also translated it. This little treatise, if treatise it can be 
called, aims at giving practical hints as to the best way 
of advocating causes, good and bad, and securing victory 
in argument per fas et nefas. For example, it recommends 
that when a speaker is in the wrong, he should use 
‘‘ comprehensive and general (because they are equi- 
vocal) expressions; and multiply divisions and distinctions 
without end.” (Gladstone was a master of this method.) 
And Hamilton advises, “If you have no argument to 
object to, object to a word”; or, “if the whole of a 
question is against you, speak to a part, as if it were the 
whole.” ‘* When the question is against you, you venture less 
by answering the weak, inconclusive things said by others 
than by advancing anything of your own. . . . Take down 
the heads of all the weak things said in debate and give 


<r soe 


answers to them; and let the strong things look after 
themselves.” Again (this is a most practical hint), “ Jf 
you cannot answer the things your adversary states, see 
how small an alteration in that statement will enable yoy 
to answer it.” Mr. Courtney Kenny quotes in a note to 
one of Hamilton’s observations an excellent tip, namely, 
“‘ If your opponent dwells upon concrete instances, complain 
that he confines himself to detail; if he go upon general 
principles, complain that he is a mere theorist.” And he 
also quotes in a note Sir William Follett’s warning ; “ If 
there is a weak point, state it yourself. You will state it 
less to your disadvantage than your adversary would do.” 
When attacked, Hamilton’s advice to the debater is ‘to 
“recur immediately to a consideration of the character, 
of the past conduct and present situation of the person 
attacking you; this has always a better effect than a defence 
of yourself.” It is also often easier. Anyone who has 
followed recent politics must have noticed that this is 
Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite device. 


* * * 


There are, however, in Parliamentary Logic a large number 
of general maxims which are almost as useful to a writer as 
to a speaker, one who is occupied in stating a case or in con- 
troversy. For instance, “ State not only what the question 
is, but what it is not, and what it is mistaken for.” 
And, “‘ Answer seriousness with ridicule and ridiculousness 
seriously.” “When you attack any man or body of men 
endeavour always to find something to commend. It not 
only reconciles an indifferent person, but even the very 
persons attacked; and gives an air of candour and additional 
weight to what you say against them.” “ When anything 
is stated metaphorically, strip it of its magnificent dress 
and put it in plain words. This will always make it easier 
answered and generally throws an air of ridicule over it.” 
And, above all, this golden piece of advice: ‘ Arrange in 
your own mind all your ideas, from the beginning to the 
end, before you think of words.” By reducing an argument 
to a syllogism, we see its parts in miniature; what properly 
belongs to it, and what is put in merely for pomp and show. 
In controversy a preliminary analysis of this kind of the 
opponent’s case is the secret of success. 

* * * 


In Schopenhauer’s Parerga there is a chapter on “ The Art 
of Controversy ”’, or rather on the art of unfair controversy. 
The reader soon discovers it to be ironical, but it contains 
tips useful for the dishonest. For instance, “If your 
opponent requires you to admit something from which the 
point in dispute will immediately follow, you must refuse 
to do so, declaring that it begs the question. For he and 
the audience will regard a proposition which is near akin 
to the point in dispute as identical with it, and in this way 
you deprive him of his best argument.” By the by, in 
Press controversies, when unable to answer an opponent’s 
arguments, the most effective form of reply is to distort 
the whole trend of his letter; for this forces him to complain 
that he has been misunderstood, which always appears as 
a weakness in the eyes of the public, and then to recapitulate, 
which bores them. They say to themselves, “ Of course, 
a clever man like X did not misunderstand him,” and 
then they reflect, “‘ Here is this fool repeating himself.” I 
have caught writers employing this trick of pervasive 
distortion who ought to have been above it. 

It is a great piece of luck, which should be invariably 
taken advantage of when your opponent, though in the 
right, has chosen a faulty argument to support his case. 
When you point out its unsoundness, never fail to claim 
that you have refuted his whole position. 

AFFABLE HAwkE. 
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DEAN INGE ON PLOTINUS 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. By W. R. Ince. Longmans. 
Third Edition. Two Volumes. 21s. 

Plotinus. By W. R. Ince. British Academy Annual Lecture. 
Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 

Not even a Futurist portrait could be further from its original 
than the popular conception of the Dean of St. Paul’s. It is 
true that he has himself helped to paint it. He has a trenchant 
style and a love of a good slashing phrase; and, like so many 
phrase-makers, he is often led captive by words. With a certain 
provocative perversity he has deliberately distorted his own 
image. But the fact remains that he is one of the leading writers 
and thinkers of our time; and the world misses much by not 
recognising his true character behind his own camouflage. He 
is an idealist who is supposed to be a pessimist; and he is a 
prophet who, instead of being stoned, stones his audience. 

Like all true teachers, he is an avowed pupil. In his Confessio 
Fidei he has told us what he is. He is a Christian Platonist— 
that is, he is a follower at once of St. Paul and of Plotinus, the 
great Neoplatonist of the third century. Even those who know 
as little of Plotinus as of the real Dr. Inge, know that the Dean 
is of his school; for the text on which half his popular discourses 
are based is the Plotinian aphorism, ‘‘ Nature is not in the habit 
of talking.” 

To this teacher he was drawn by a natural sympathy. Behind 
all his practicality lies a deep-seated “ mysticism.” He belongs, 
further, to that class of thinkers who prefer to study things in 
relation to their Telos, or End, rather than by harking back to 
their origins. For that vast mass of research into primitive 
religion to which, for instance, Sir James Frazer has contributed 
so much, and which to many is the source of the keenest interest, 
he cares scarcely at all. But the ultimate Reality he is con- 
strained by an irresistible impulse to pursue; and men like 
Plato, Spinoza, and Plotinus are therefore his masters. There 
was a special magnetism for him in the last-named. He was, as 
he owns in this book, led to Plotinus, in the first instance, by 
recollecting that Neoplatonism was a product of a time very 
similar to that through which, in the Dean’s view, we are passing 
now. To the “ Victorian ”’ age of the Antonines had succeeded 
the distressful time of the Gordians and Aurelians. Everywhere 
were signs of disintegration. Emperors were set up and 
murdered almost as promptly as the wives of Sultan Shahriar 
were wedded and bow-stringed. During eighty years not one 
died in his bed, the inevitable end being the iron Oriental 
despotism of Diocletian. Europe, in the Dean’s phrase, was 
a “co-operative suicide club,” and the barbarians, peering 
greedily across the frontier, “‘ expected their evening prey.” 
The world of thought was, like the outer world, a chaos 
of conflicting creeds, with fusions and alliances that vainly 
attempted to disguise hopeless antagonisms. Christians were 
beginning to seek repose in the _ hermit-solitudes of the 
Thebaid. A few “heathen” sages, Plotinus among them, 
threw the age behind them, and tried to find harbourage in the 
transcendental sphere. Amid constant upheavals they turned to 
the contemplation of the Immutable. To Dr. Inge this is an 
exaggerated history of to-day; and his mind, as far as so restless 
an entity can do so, has found repose in a kind of mysticism. 

In the great book which was the result of twenty years of study, 
he gave to the world his interpretation of the system of his 
teacher. The present edition gives us the same interpretation 
with the corrections suggested by further study. As the 
Enneads themselves are almost insuperably difficult, this is 
the work in which most of us have to make our acquaintance 
with their philosophy ; and probably it will be long before there is 
a better version. We would advise intending students to begin 
with the brief lecture “‘On a Master Mind,” and then to go 
through Dr. Inge’s analyses of his own chapters, before attacking 
the substantive work. They will thus find their task much 
simplified. That they will find it a fascinating one, if they give 
the necessary labour, we have no doubt. 

There is indeed a fascination even to those to whom meta- 
physics appears a series of ‘ musts” without compulsion, and of 
audacious leaps over a void from one vacuum to another, in 
studying the attempts of men, some of them among the greatest, 
to explain the Universe and attain to “ Reality.’ Dr. Inge, 
like Milton, thinks that God may have a sense of humour; and 
the thought inspires him to one of his characteristic utterances : 
~~ There are some animals, such as the hippopotamus, which surely 

can only have been made for a joke. We may have the same suspicion 

about some members of our own species. 


But he seems for a moment to have forgotten that it was pre- 
cisely explainers of the Universe who, in Milton’s view, moved the 
laughter of the Deity ; and it is often with a faint reflection of that 
laughter, mingled with unfeigned admiration, that we read the 
works of metaphysicians. 

The chief difficulty of Plotinus, as of all thinkers of his class, is 
twofold. He has to reconcile the apparent diversity of existence 
with an essential unity; and on the side of morals, or ‘ values,” 
he has to account for the phenomenon of evil. The exposition 
of his attempted solution of both these problems, as given us by 
Dr. Inge, is probably as clear as the nature of the subject admits. 
Both solutions, we think, fail to solve ; but they are noble failure . 
To many, of course, there is no more reason why existence should 
be reduced to one than to two, to 7, to €,or to the square root of 
minus one. But to those who feel the necessity, the attempt of 
Plotinus must have an abiding interest. And there is, to all, 
something very elevating in the revelation of character which the 
attempt gives. As with Spinoza, we recognise the astonishing 
nobility and sanctity of the man, as of one Gottbetrunken ; and 
something of his lofty spirit communicates itself to us. For a 
time we are carried away; we accept without misgiving his 
fundamental Trinity of the One, Spirit and Soul, and his tripartite 
division of man into spirit, soul, and body. We make quite 
willingly the huge assumptions he claims of us, his splittings 
of the Absolute into emanations which yet are not plural, and his 
ascents and descents of the soul which yet are not movements. 
We breathe, for a moment, with him the bright but tenuous 
clime of the unchangeable (which yet produces change) and of the 
timeless (which yet somehow includes Time). We even admit 
that somehow the Universe can consist of infinite degrees of truth 
and a parallel series of infinite degrees of value. It is not till 
later that we wonder whether a value does not imply a valuer 
and a standard, and therefore involve at least a dualism in the 
world. Somehow, while the magician is casting his spells, we 
imagine that he is right when he tells us the fully real can be fully 
known by a finite creature. 

With the problem of Evil, he is, as Dr. Inge himself confesses, 
less successful. His solution is, indeed, hardly more than a 
conjuror’s trick played with words. He will have nothing to do 
with the simple device of certain philosophers—that of calling 
good the plus and evil the corresponding minus, good the 
harmony and evil the discord without which the harmony is 
meaningless. He is not quite willing to descend to the subter- 
fuge of saying that, despite the presence of evil, the Universe is 
on the whole rather good than bad. Nor—since to him time is 
but phenomenal—can he even consider the view that the evil, 
in our present chaos, will work itself right in the future. This, 
with Dr. Inge, he would have regarded as mere Victorian optimism 
—‘ that nineteenth-century superstition which trusts that the 
world must go on constantly improving.” The only other 
choice is to regard evil as a defect of goodness, “‘ its appearance 
of positive malignity being valid only in the moral sphere.” 
The fact remains, and will remain, that to those suffering evil, 
however philosophic they may be, it will present itself as some- 
thing most unpleasantly positive. 

Yet, with all one’s dissatisfaction, one cannot help feeling that 
there is a lofty truth in the Plotinian system. We feel that 
what he calls the ** Yonder” has, after all, a greater worth than 
the “Here”; that the permanent, imperfectly as we can 
conceive permanence, weighs more than the transitory; and 
that the timeless, even to us temporal and temporary creatures, 
overpasses time. We may not attain, as Plotinus on several 
occasions attained, to the Beatific Vision ; but, even seeing things 
through a glass darkly, we are yet transformed and exalted. 
That which made a Plotinus what he was, cannot but have 
its refining power on lesser natures. One remembers the 
words of Alcibiades in the Symposium: “I have heard Pericles 
and other great orators, and realised that they spoke well; but 
I never felt that disturbance of the soul which Socrates aroused, 
nor was I fretted by the thoughts of my enslaved condition. 
But Socrates makes me own that I ought not to live as I do, 
neglecting my soul’s needs. And he alone has ever shamed me, 
for I know I cannot find an answer to him, or say his bidding is 
wrong.” 

No one who has mastered the marvellous conclusion of 
Spinoza’s Ethics can ever be quite the same again. And there 
is a like power in the words Dean Inge quotes from the 
Enneads : 

The soul must remove from itself good and evil and everything 
else, that it may receive the One alone, as the One is alone. 

When the soul is so blessed, and is come to it, when the soul turns 
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away from visible things, and makes itself as beautiful as possible 

and becomes like the One, and sees the One suddenly appearing in 

itself—for there is nothing between, and they are no longer two, but 

one—this is that union of which the union of earthly lovers is a 

copy. When in this state the soul would exchange its condition 

not even for the heaven of heavens. 

It is here that all saints, whatever their apparent differences, 
meet together. This is the language of all mystics, from St. Paul 
to Swedenborg and Blake, from Dante to Béhme, from Angelus 
Silesius to George Fox. And in reading it we feel that any 
philosophy is “‘ true ” that leads to such a vision. 

In closing Dr. Inge’s book we have but one regret—that it 
was not written three centuries earlier. We might then have 
had a lovelier Hymn in honour of Beautie and an even loftier 


Adonais. K. E. Kettetrt. 
NEW NOVELS 

Hedylus. By H.D. Blackwell. 6s. 

Vivandiére. By Puase Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Polished Corners. By ANpruE Berpinc. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

We are the Dead. By ANN Rerp. Constable. 6s. 

White Narcissus. By Raymonp KnistTEer. Cape. ‘7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Allen and Unwin. 


The Golden Plough. By Oswatp Har.anp. Knopf. 
The Bride Adorned. By D. L. Murray. Constable. 
The Orange Court. By Liry ANNE Corparp. Cape. 
Our Daily Bread. By Freperick Pumir Grove. 


The Sword Falls. By Anruony BERTRAM. 
7s. 6d. 
Judith Silver. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This is an eleven with a tail of ten. As it is impossible to 
review all these books at once, it is better that they should form 
the matter for a sermon, with Mr. Huxley’s *“ There can be no 
substitute for talent’? as a text. There can be no substitute 
for technique either. These books are the despair of the re- 
viewer. They represent the real blight on the English novel, 
the worthy second-rate, genuine, genteelly despairing collection 
of sincere and respectable balderdash which any young man 
or young woman who has read too well and loved unwisely 
is at liberty to create. And provided that the title is apt and 
rather “‘ literary ” (we have no word the equivalent of ** arty ” 
but derived from literature) there is always found a publisher 
to produce it. O nightmare of modern covers, plain in their 
neatness, whether angular as a Coty scent bottle, ripely curved 
as a Renoir Venus—what expanses of sleek text, of earnest and 
useless endeavour, do they invariably conceal inside! And the 
puffs—who writes them? Who are puff-writers? Are they 
free lances, are they condottieri offering their services from one 
publisher to the next, emerging from obscurity like the hop- 
pickers, when the spring and autumn issues demand _ their 
? Perhaps all puffs are written by one _ person. 


Cape. 


By Hecror Bo.iruo. 


assistance ? 
** Pauline, an attractive Englishwoman, jilted by her lover, sets 
out to ‘ woo forgetfulness’ on the Riviera, a fascinating littoral 
of orange groves, sungilt beaches, and moonlit bays . . . the 
while happiness, all hopes and fears, hovers tremulous as a 
frightened bird . . . Till at last her tortured invincible honesty 
finds honesty in her lover no less tortured, and the two come into 
peace of heart.” This latter sentence is rather fine—* peace of 
heart ”’ is bold—but the palm must surely be accorded to the 
nature observations (how typical of a frightened bird to hover) 
of the former. The while the reviewer, all tremulous with 
fears, is automatically prejudiced against reading any more. 
We have a whole school of second-rate English fiction. At 
this moment there must be numberless young men searching 
through the Oxford book of English verse for appropriate chapter 
headings, grave young women pondering over the best pseudonyms 
to give their friends. Like caterpillars infected by the ichneumon 
fly, these stripling manuscripts browse and fatten on the green 
food of their author’s emotional experience, but, sleeker and 
longer though they grow, the invisible worm is gnawing them 
within. Soon they will enter their bright seven-and-sixpenny 
chrysalis, but by then, alas, they will be dead. Perhaps anyone 
who writes a novel can make a hundred pounds, but if this is 
the motive of their authors, why not write a pot-boiler and make 
a thousand? All this washy and sophisticated worthy slop 
degrades the novel as a form of art while in no way justifying it 
as a form of income. In vain the authors may plead youth and 


eerie, 


inexperience, their sincerity, restraint, good taste, and moral 
feelings, or the publishers make gaudy wrappers and place their 
dead babies on the critic’s doorstep; there can be no hope for 
the English novel—in so far as it is dependent on the intelligent 
reader—unless some kind of contraception is practised at the 
start. After all, the modern novel is a very technical subject 
and there are only very few ways to write a good one. One car, 
write objectively and simply like Mr. David Garnett, or satirically 
like Mr. Huxley, or emotionally like Mr. Forster and Mrs. Woolf, 
but one cannot do any of these things easily; the only easy thing 
to do is write like oneself—that is to say, in most cases, dish uy 
yet another pale replica of Sinister Street and call it While Greasy 
Jane or A Young Man’s Fancy according to sex. It is hopeless 
of course, to imitate these writers—what can you expect from a 
slug but a slug track? No good can come out of nerveless 
adaptations of The Sailor’s Return, or Passage to India, or 
of that trio of ironic essays, South Wind, Antic Hay, and 
Some People, but at least a perusal of them may dissuade young 
authors from writing. It is the inefficiency of these slop-writers, 
stupidly churning out emotions that have already been better 
expressed, in a dumb replica of the language that was used to 
express them, that really infuriates the reviewer—as anyone 
would be infuriated by seeing people unable to make intelligent 
use of the newest discoveries in their own medium. Vulgarity 
and rhetoric are the best faults of a first novel, a tepid and 
genteel good taste the worst. It is possible that the novel is 
a dead form, that its death mask was Ulysses, in which case the 
present batch are a bunch of chittering spirits waiting tranship- 
ment on the Styx’s fascinating littoral. As long as people read 
for pleasure there will always exist others who write for profit, 
but for what public do these mediocre, presentable, sham-serious 
novels appear? Without literary value, they are not even 
entertaining, and if this seems a querulous diversion to the 
reader, it must be remembered that it is ultimately to his interest 
(“there is no substitute for talent’’) that some of our young 
novelists should be prevented rather than cured. 

This cannot be said of H. D., who should be congratulated on 
at last producing a novel that is accessible. Even so, it is not 
nearly as good as Palimpsest. HH. D., as a poetess in particular, 
has recaptured the green spirit more closely than any living writer, 
or rather has recaptured certain forms of it. These are the early 
sensuous lyric note of the island poets, and the peculiar tortuous 
discontented sophistication of the Alexandrians. Hedylus is a 
novel of late Samos and seems to try to combine them both. The 
result is a very prickly texture of prose and dialogue, as if Henry 
James had attempted a translation of André Chenier. H. D. 
has never accepted any theory that Greeks were simple people, 
and the genuineness of her conception of them lies in the fact that 
she gives them credit for all her own complexity. But Hedylus 
is too closely written, there is too much “ he said, he thought, she 
thought, she said,” and the transitions from thought to dialogue 
produce a breathless and irritating mock subtlety. ‘The poems 
also are not very good. Hedylus, in fact, is overwritten. It will 
be a disappointment to those who read Palimpsest, but to those who 
know nothing of this remarkable writer it will be interesting, if 
difficult, to read. 

Vivandiére is an admirably ambitious first novel. It deals 
with the retreat from Moscow ; the characters are well conceived, 
but the dialogue is flat. The book is long and a little messy, the 
subject is one which inevitably smacks of Victor Hugo and winning 
poems for the Newdigate Prize. This is a remarkable novel “ for 
a new writer who is still in her earliest twenties °—so maby 
novels are. As a historical novel, is it remarkable for anything 
else? The writer has some talent and a lot of imagination, but 
she does not convince one that she knows how people talk, and 
I am sure no historical novel should branch out into such non- 
sense as this : 

Their theories still survive and have materialised. From the firm 
soil of peace, collected, assimilated, improved through the years 
from the farthest aeons of time, the League of Nations has drawn 
its roots, stengthening itself from year to year, putting forth fresh 
green leaves of promise, as steadily as the trees of spring. 

The end of the book, avoiding both facile tragedy and optimism, 
is the most auspicious thing, and the whole book is promising 
and readable. Polished Corners is a novel about Oxford—it 
must be the first for several years. The author’s Christian name 
is more than usually epicene, but the chief figure is a landlady’s 
daughter and the women are better drawn than the men. It is 
rather a rubbishy book, badly and pretentiously written. Most of 
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the characters are unreal. Yet though technically this is the 
worst of these novels, there is a very genuine quality about 
Moira, the heroine, something convincingly adolescent, most of all 
in her false sentiment, and it is fun to read of Oxford from the 
point of view of landladies and Messrs. Elliston and Cavell’s 
clerks. 

We are the Dead is the gloomiest little book that has appeared 
this year. It is so unfailingly sordid that the author must be 
very young. It is well-written too, and for those who like a very 
sincere picture of a nice girl with a jealous mother living in a 
mining village, being raped and married to the man who raped 
her, having a child she didn’t want, losing both it and her father, 
and running back to her mother, unwanted in her turn by anyone, 
it will be an endearing book indeed. Seldom have the penalties of 
ignorance and self-sacrifice been so clearly pointed out, and seldom, 
incidentally, have the pangs of parturition. <A grim little book, 
and rather moving. 

Narcissus and Our Daily Bread are Canadian novels. One is 
soft-boiled and the other hard. The publishers are to be con- 
sratulated on starting a line in colonial fiction with ‘‘ a country 
which has produced remarkably few novelists of a thoughtful 
quality.’ One is a wistful little love story, mildly sophisticated, 
the other a typical family epic in the American style. The idea 
is refreshing; there must surely be many more colonies in which 
the necessary condition, quoted above, will apply. Meanwhile 
Canada is behind Jamaica, which has quite a good novelist 
within it, and a coloured expatriate outside. 

The Golden Plough is a mystical novel : 

Only the melodramatic in life is worth living for. The intellect 
is haughty, melancholy, pessimistic. The road to joy leads through 
the emotions. The artist has ever the best of it. Emotions existed 
before society and will outlast it. They are not social, but anarchic. 

All men, and all things made by men, pass into the landscape. 
Some are Brahmins, some Confucians, some Mahomedans. Some, 
knowing no God, have no religion. They march. They pass. Man 
is not necessarily significant. . . . 

If your heart is set upon the plains, at least you will remember 
the mountains. 

These were the texts upon which George Millom preached that 
day to John Endicott. He was hard to follow. He didn’t argue 
closely. He just flashed out an aphorism and followed it up by a 
host of remarks, some consequential and some not altogether so. 
The Bride Adorned is a presentable historical novel of the last 

days of the Papal State, the Rome of the 1860's and the tortured 
but honest seekers after peace of heart quoted above. 

The Orange Court ** woos forgetfulness ” as easily as its heroine. 
Judith Silver is a novel with some interesting local colour. The 
Sword Falls is a long novel about a clerk called Albert Robinson, 
his work, his home and the war. “It is the story of the meck 
heroism of a commonplace man, who emerges from tragedy un- 
altered, exactly the same, simple, loyal and sentimental creature 
that he was before.’ One must acquire the taste for these 
subjects. The Sword Falls is a painstaking and well-written 
rather cockney study, a Kipps-Britling-Our-Mr. Dormer sort 
of book. 

Only Hedylus has any style in this innings. It will be seen 
that most of the tail do not bat. These books have finished 
the reviewer—more than he could do for them—and to-morrow 
they will be left in a hotel or dropped in the equable Adour, 
while he makes his way still fleeing from simple people and those 
who write about them, towards the snows of Aragon. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


WILSON, HOUSE, LAWRENCE 


Three Persons. By Sir ANDREW Macpuatt, O.B.E., LL.D 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

This book is something of a disappointment. Sir Andrew 
Macphail is not only a very able man but a very able writer. 
He has the gift of true irony and is a remarkable manufacturer 
of good phrases, but unfortunately he has not the supreme gift 
of being able to criticise and amend his own work. His object 
in this volume is an extremely interesting one, and nothing could 
be better than his description of it in his preface. He seeks the 
truth about war by an examination of the writings of three men, 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Colonel E. M. House and 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence. 

Each one is something more than a Person; he is the essence of 
that creation in which he lived and had his being; and all three 


have come voluntarily before the bar of history, bearing their 
confessions in printed books, babbling the truth with artless candour, 


not knowing the profundity of what they said.... These are 

authentic documents, and no one who is concerned with history 

can affect to believe that they do not exist. 5 
This was a good idea, and the selection was admirable—Sir Henry 
Wilson, with the unconscious self-revelation which, we suppose, 
he would never have allowed to be published had he lived, since 
it revealed so clearly his inveterate habit of being wrong in his 
judgments both of men and of events; Colonel House, with his 
ever smug and yet almost always justified confidence in the 
rightness of his own view of the possibilities, the likelihoods 
and the necessities of any given situation; and Colonel Lawrence, 
with his passionate adventurousness, his literary gifts and his 
love of what has been called his “ smoke-screen of limelight.” 
All three books are the authentic material of history, all patently 
honest, all written by sincere egotists, and covering between 
them nearly every phase of the great struggle. 

If no other war literature were to survive, these three books 
should be sufficient to give the historian of the future adequate 
material for the reconstruction of the mentality of the Great 
War. Sir Andrew seeks to discover and to expound their real 
meaning—which was an admirable and well-chosen ambition. 
And if he has not quite succeeded, that is only because, as a 
Canadian, he is more British than the English, and allows his 
prejudices to carry him too far. His analysis of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s diaries is exceedingly clever, but it is not quite fair. 
We share Sir Andrew’s view of Wilson—that, in a word, we should 
have been better off if he had not existed, that his judgment 
was nearly always at fault, that his personal vanity passed all 
reasonable limits, and that his excessive powers of articulation 
made him a real danger to the Allied cause—but, all the same, 
his record was not quite so black as Sir Andrew paints it. Wilson 
was a clever, vivacious ass, with a most unfortunate power of 
inoculating other people with his own erroneous opinions; 
but he was not worse than that. His vanity and ostentation 
led, in fact, to no very serious blunders. He was, it is true, 
a politician rather than a soldier, and he saw no active service 
worthy of the name; he was also utterly devoid of any sentiments 
of personal or natural loyalty. He was loyal sometimes to Joffre 
and sometimes to French, sometimes to Foch and sometimes to 
Haig, sometimes to Lloyd George and sometimes to the Ulster 
leaders. He was, in short, unaccountable and utterly unreliable. 
But he was not quite so big a fool as Sir Andrew makes out 

Sir Andrew seems always just to overdo his irony, thereby 
defeating his own purpose. He forces us to defend his victim. 
He is also guilty of a considerable number of errors such as no 
Englishman would make; as, for example, when he avers that 
Asquith was ignorant of the pre-war conversations between 
the English and French General Staffs, or when he accepts Sir 
Henry Wilson’s claim to have been “ more responsible than any 
other single man for England’s going to war,” or states that the 
shells supplied to the original Expeditionary Force ‘ were 
obsolete, as they were not designed for high explosives.” (It 
was not, of course, a question of design at all: we had high-explosive 
shells of all calibres, but not at first a sufficient supply of them.) 
Such errors are not in themselves very important; but,in showing 
how wrong someone else is, one should be very careful not to 
be wrong oneself in the smallest detail. 

Some of Sir Andrew's phrases are delightful and penetrating, 
as, for example, when he speaks, apropos of Colonel Lawrence, 
of England having found “ her fame in that area [Arabia] com- 
mitted to an artist in search of fresh emotions”; but elsewhere 
he displays a rather stolid lack of humour. He quite fails to 
appreciate Wilson’s delightful sense of gaiety; and, writing of 
Wilson’s assassination in the street, he actually suggests that 
if Wilson * had been a man of humour and sympathy, he might 
have left his sword alone, and, if he turned at all, addressed to 
the two men a few firm, kind words. They might have changed 
their minds and gone away.” It is hard to understand how so 
intrinsically silly and romantic a suggestion can have come from 
so sternly ironic a pen as that of Sir Andrew Macphail. He can 
know little of Irishmen or of the temper that was alive in those 
dreadful days of ‘reprisals.’ Certainly Sir Henry Wilson 
earned his fate—for he had always been an advocate of crude 
force in Ireland—but equally certainly when it came he could 
not have averted it by “a few kind words.” He was not an 
admirable person; he was as disloyal to the men whom he called 
his friends as he was to every Government under which he served. 
He was dishonest as an interpreter at Headquarters in France, 
and boasted of it. He was utterly lacking in all but the most 
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superficial forms of generosity, and was the most assiduous 
intriguer and self-seeker of his time. He deserved neither his 
ultimate rank nor his ultimate resting-place. Here Sir Andrew 
Macphail is on firm ground, but unfortunately he allows his 
exposure to degenerate at times into something not far removed 
from vulgar personal abuse, and thus destroys his own effect. 

About Colonel House Sir Andrew is a little more fair. He 
sneers at him continually and points out his obvious failings— 
failings which were almost wholly due to House’s ignorance of 
European conditions. But he does not rub them in too much, 
and seems to realise that, after all, House carried through a pretty 
big job with what was, in the circumstances, a minimum of 
mistakes. He evidently dislikes House and is not fair to him; 
but he is much fairer to him than he is to the admittedly egregious 
Wilson. 

About Colonel Lawrence—whom he admires—Sir Andrew 
writes one pregnant paragraph which deserves quotation : 
The world was taught to believe that Colonel Lawrence was the 
commander-in-chief of the Arab forces, which grew from four 
hundred to eleven thousand at the entry into Damascus; and 
that in his progress from Jeddah to the Jordan it was he who 
inspired the tribes with a national idea to take up arms against 
the Turks. The explanation of his success is much simpler. The 
power of the British Empire was known to the most ignorant Arab; 
the guns of the British Navy were heard as far as the mountains; 
it was British gold that kept the revolt alive. Feisal was granted 
thirty thousand pounds a month. Colonel Lawrence was the 
channel through which that gold and power came. ... On his 
own authority, he had at his personal credit three hundred thousand 
pounds. He was adviser, interpreter, liaison officer, and pay- 
master all in one. That will account for much. 
It will indeed. But it will not account for quite all that Colone! 
Lawrence achieved. Behind his limelight smoke-screen he 
remains a truly remarkable figure. It is true, of course, that 
without the enormous funds which he was enabled to dispense 
he would have been practically powerless, but it is also true 
that probably no other man could have dispensed them so 
economically or so effectively. His acquired ability, for example, 
to surpass the Arabs in all feats of desert speed and desert 
endurance, and to create for himself a personal halo which 
carried almost magic authority, were factors not to be measured in 
money, in his success in bringing the Arab army to Damascus. 

Sir Andrew Macphail seems to have started out in this book 
with an admirable purpose, but he has not quite achieved it. 
He is undoubtedly a master of restrained and effective irony, 
and writes extremely well, but every now and then he abandons 
the restraint and spoils the whole picture by lapses into unfair 
and sometimes almost vulgar sarcasm. His book, however, 
as it stands is certainly very well worth reading, and in his final 
estimate of the ‘“* Three Persons *” whom he discusses he does not 
go so very far wrong. 


SECRET SERVICE 


The Three Couriers. Cassell. 7s. 6d, 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie gives us here a novel which we have 
been expecting from him for a good many years, a novel based upon 
his experience of the British Secret Service in Athens during the 
war. It contains no love interest nor any other extraneous 
attraction whatever; it deals with the Secret Service from the 
first page to the last, and may perhaps be described as the first 
perfectly genuine Secret Service story that has ever been pub- 
lished. The actual incidents that are related are, no doubt, more 
or less apocryphal, but the present reviewer can vouch for the fact 
that they are perfectly typical, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that they are not records of actual day-to-day happenings, 
true in every detail, except the obvious reason that Mr. Mackenzie 
would be exceedingly unlikely to use actual happenings in the 
composition of such a novel. 

The Secret Service, especially in neutral European capitals, 
during the war was always something of a Cinderella. It came 
out top in the end, but only after it had been snubbed and ham- 
pered by its elder sisters of the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
just as much and as far as they dared. In the last year or 
eighteen months of the war its hands were pretty free ; no diplomat 
dared to interfere with it,and many diplomats, realising that it 
could do useful things that they could not do, became exceedingly 
though belatedly helpful. But in the earlier stages many dread- 
ful things happened. Urgent telegrams—which had to go through 
the Embassy (or Legation) because only the Embassy had the 
right to use cipher—might be held up for twelve or twenty-four 
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hours by some lackadaisical attaché, either through sheer laziness 
or from a semi-conscious wish to put those “ Secret Service 
outsiders ” in their proper place. One such incident is recordeq 
in this book, where two secretaries of Embassy fail to inform their 
chief of a telegram of the utmost importance and urgency, because 
one of them wanted to play tennis and the other wanted to go to 
his rooms to arrange some “ too marvellous ” old glass he had just 
bought, and thought the telegram could quite well be attended to 
in the morning. Such things really happened. In the end some 
of these superior young men lost their jobs, and at least one 
Minister was asked for his resignation ; but a great deal of damage 
had been done before that. Authentic details of the most serious 
of these diplomatic bétises—connected with the battle of Jutland— 
will probably never be published: there was an attaché who 
thought a telegram which he could not read would “ do just as 
well in the morning.” How such things could happen is made 
plain enough by the whole atmosphere of Mr. Mackenzie’s book, 

The Secret Service was composed of naval and military 
officers, with more than a sprinkling of civilians. Its normal 
liaison with the Embassy—in so far as any liaison existed— 
was through the Military Attaché, because the central organisa- 
tion, though it had at its head a naval officer—referred to in 
this volume, as often he was in fact, as “ Captain X ”—was 
nominally a branch of the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office. But the Military Attaché was apt to be supine 
and superior—a little above this sort of thing, don’t you know? 
not as much above it as the regular diplomats, but still above 
it; did not want to be too much mixed up with it; it was useful 
to know about the movements of troops, but, after all, gentlemen 
did not go “ spying,” their only duty was to make use of the 
results. The naval people, on the other hand, whether they 
were “ attachés”’ or not, were never above it, partly because 
they were not case-hardened snobs, partly because they always 
loved anything that looked like adventure, whether ashore or 
afloat, but mainly because they recognised the importance of 
it from the beginning. The Navy needed all the information 
it could get. We had four hundred coast-watchers in Denmark 
alone; there were very few movements of the German Fleet 
which we did not know about in advance—when the young 
diplomats would condescend to forward the S.S. cipher tele- 
grams—and our knowledge (which came mostly through Holland) 
of what was being done in the German shipyards was practically 
exhaustive. Consequently, the Navy cherished the Secret Service 
long before the War Office and the Foreign Office had realised 
its value and given it the free hand it needed. 

Suitably enough, therefore, Mr. Mackenzie’s hero is a naval 
man, who brings off carefully planned coups, only to be defeated 
at the last moment by the lethargy or timorousness of the 
other services through which he has to work. There are 
admirable though very slight sketches of the sister services of 
the French and Italian Governments, drawn from the life. 
The French, accumulating enormous, mostly worthless, dossiers 
against anybody and everybody (even sometimes against people 
whom they did not know to be highly-placed British agents), 
but more ready—because less squeamish—than the British to 
act upon “ information received ’’; the Italians, always enthu- 
siastic and always bungling. (How interesting it would be to 
have an equally faithful account of the internal workings of 
the German Secret Service!) Mr. Mackenzie writes of the 
summer of 1916, of the worst phase, that is to say, of the 
Athenian imbroglio, when no one knew whether Venizelos 
was going to seize power or whether the King would be 
persuaded by his German friends and relatives to suppress the 
Venizelists and send his army, for what it was worth, to attack 
or harry the Allied army at Salonica in the rear. The situation 
was, to say the least, an extremely delicate and difficult one, 
and the picture Mr. Mackenzie gives of the Athens of those 
critical months is in the nature of a historical document— 
although it does not purport to be anything of the kind. Every- 
one there felt that anything might happen, and Secret Service 
men in such circumstances were willing to go a good deal 
further beyond the strict letter of their instructions than they 
would have been under more stable conditions. They had 
often to understand that a ‘“‘ No” from headquarters really 
meant, ‘‘ Do it if you can, but it’s your own funeral if you fail.” 
They were able, in short, to be more adventurous than their 
colleagues in Switzerland and Holland and Scandinavia, and 
Mr. Mackenzie describes the sort of use they made of their 
opportunity. It is certainly a book which the curious should 
read. 
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VILLAGE IDYLLS 


Comment from the Countryside. By S. L. Bensusan. With 
an Introduction by H. A. Gwynne and photographs by 
MARIAN BENSUSAN. Noel Douglas. 10s. 6d. 

ATale that is Told. By S. L. Bensusan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Bensusan called an earlier collection of his stories Village 
Idylls, and though this description fitted the book, it required 
explanation for anyone who had not read it. ‘ Idyll” suggests 
something Arcadian and china-like, the dainty shepherd with 
well-modulated dialect, lovers’ lanes, and the banality of wise- 
acres muttering over the weather; the idyll, in short, betrays an 
attitude definitely urban. Mr. Bensusan’s stories are the very 
opposite of this. Whatever illusions he may have about country 
people, they are not born of ignorance. Mr. Gwynne complains 
mildly in an appreciative introduction to Comment from the 
Countryside that “the dark colours are laid somewhat too 
lavishly’; and one feels, after reading the book, that only an 
inveterate townsman could possibly have been left with this 
impression. Mr. Bensusan is far too matter of fact to be tempted 
into either the brutality or the falsetto bonhomie which are 
characteristic, for example, of Mr. T. F. Powys’s stories. He 
writes about the people in Essex villages with the assurance of 
an engineer who knows every wheel and bolt in his machine. 
There is no need for him to assure the reader that each of his 
stories ‘is founded upon an incident observed and recorded.” 
They have the hard everyday quality of existence; this is the 
picture of an essentially practical world : 

Magenta Pearl, Mrs. Martha Ram’s second girl, is walking out. 
There are three stages of true love in Maychester, and Magenta 
Pearl has reached the first. You walk out for months, sometimes 
for many years, with full freedom to change your partner; you 
become engaged and are pledged; finally you marry. That is the 
end. You retire to the kitchen until you are “laid aside,” and 


when you are about again you return to the kitchen until another 
year comes round. 


Mr. Bensusan’s villagers work, cheat, marry and drink; looked 
at from one angle (the urban angle, of course), they are a narrow, 
crabbed, unpleasant, backbiting lot of people. But they have 
other qualities which the occasional visitor misses: chiefly, an 
abundant if unhistrionic love of existence, which takes the form 
of rambling conversation—every incident has its imaginative 
value, and in a village it is not so much the event which is im- 
portant as the talk to which it gives rise. They have, too, an 
underlying kindliness which is bound to exist between people 
so intimately connected if life is to be tolerable. Both these 
qualities are obvious in Comment from the Countryside. The 
conversations are rich and garrulous, and the people good- 
natured, even when they gather most thickly round the pump: 

‘Prudence was reg’lar careful,” sighed Mrs. Gold. ‘‘ She loved 
cowd pork, mind ye, but she on’y took it once a year, time her 

Benefits was runnin’ out. Then she’d no more to do but goffle a 

pound or more, an’ that’d lay her on her bed of sickness, an’ her 

missis °d send f’r her panel doctor, an’ he’d give her a cerstifikit an’ 

she’d live like a lady an’ draw her money.” 
Mr. Bensusan writes a dialect that is fluent and accurate and 
at the same time very easy to read. One is grateful for his 
avoidance of comic exaggeration and for the large number of 
magnificent local phrases which he has discovered. ‘‘ Cotton- 
wool story” for ‘* cock-and-bull’’ is a modern development 
worthy to be put beside ‘* All my eye.”” There are some seventy 
stories in Comment from the Countryside, and Mr. Bensusan uses 
almost every incident that can shake a village, from disputes 
on market-days and a rise in the price of corn to the rumour of 
4 flying planet and a house-painter’s assistant who is suddenly 
taken with the desire to come out on strike in sympathy with 
the painters of a neighbouring town. Each story has just enough 
point to make it complete. The book, which is divided up into 
the twelve months of the year, makes an extremely true and 
entertaining diary of village life. 

A Tale that is Told describes London at the beginning of the 
century as well as Essex. This is Mr. Bensusan’s first novel, 
and though it is competent and well written, it lacks some of the 
verve of his stories. The characters are genuine and attractive, 
but they are not developed precisely enough. The best parts 
are descriptions of London and the old Empire music-hall, of a 
country house and a village near the marshes. Here the Oldest 
Inhabitant seems to be a bit of a crank, and his hints about beer 
and tobacco rather too parrot-like. Mr. Bensusan is at his best 
when he describes a scene quickly and pointedly and when he 
‘s writing almost entirely in dialogue. A Tale that is Told has 
Some passages of delicate observation, and at the end a good 
deal of excitement about a murder and a chase across the marshes 
at night, but in other parts it shows a slight reserve. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF WALT 
WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman's Workshop. By C. J. Furness. Oxford 
University Press. 35s. 

Piety towards Walt Whitman has taken some very unfortu- 
nate forms. Industrious editors have searched through the files 
of newspapers and reprinted articles of his which were poor 
journalism when they were written—for Whitman’s early work, 
the things he wrote before he had found what he wanted to 
say, can claim an unenviable equality with the early work of 
Shelley and Balzac. So we opened this vast volume with con- 
siderable misgiving. Its size and shape remain unpardonable. 
It is a quarto, measures eleven inches by eight and weighs three 
and a half pounds. Mr. Furness explains that Whitman liked 
Jarge and comely books, and no doubt a masterpiece might 
deserve such formidable presentation; but it is absurd to deck 
with this uncomfortable grandiosity a collection of mere frag- 
ments and notes. Still, it is a relief to be able to commend 
Mr. Furness’s piety in publishing these fragments, for they really 
increase considerably our knowledge of Whitman’s methods, 
his ambitions and even of his character. 

The great American craft is rhetoric; and in this Whitman is 
the typical American. Now, Mr. Furness shows that Whitman 
had great ambitions as a public orator, and he prints notes for 
speeches which the poet made on subjects of national import- 
ance. In many of these notes we find the germs of some of his 
best and most significant poems. There can be little doubt, as 


Mr. Furness suggests, that Whitman saw himself as the hero of 
this apostrophe : 


A great leading representative man with perfect power, perfect 
confidence in his power, persevering, with repeated specimens 
ranging up and down the States, — such a man, above all things, 
would give it a fair start.... Washington made free the body of 
America, for that was first in order. Now comes one who will 
make free the American soul. 


He was a confirmed reader aloud, and notes in 1863 that he 
read his own poems aloud in hospitals. If, however, he was the 
typical American in his passion and capacity for oratory, his 
matter was very different from that of the popular spell-binder. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
Companies 
to Choose 
From ! 


Do you know why? 


You may obtain from 10% to 65% more Life Assurance 
for exactly the same money from one office than another ? 
The strongest companies are the most profitable to policy- 
holders, and where the security is greatest the bonus-earning 
capacity is largest? 

Some societies attain the ideal of munificent beneficence, 
while others are commercial institutions with the object of 
making profit for shareholders ? 

The considered opinion of a leading bank is: ‘* Experience 
has shown that expert advice and assistance are more 
necessary when effecting a life policy than when transacting 
almost any class of business "’? 


From whose point of view ? 


An insurance company’s agent will not recommend his com- 
petitor’s contract as more profitable and safe. (Cases have been 
known, but they stand out like mountains on plains.) 

The process of comparison and contrast will vividly show which 
company to choose. For resuitful comparison it is necessary to 
have a standard by which values may be measured. 

You can solve this business riddle by examining comparative 
data compiled by a chartered accountant, and know the correct 
measure to use in estimating worth. Guesswork and assumption 
are discarded for accurately known facts. 


Will you make this Free Test ? 
Send now for your free copy of ‘‘Ten Tests in Choosing Life Assur- 
ance’’ and an analysis of rival offers. No ageats will cali on you. 
—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe —— = ow oe oe —_ 
To T. EGGINTON PAULL, Insurance Consultant, 
41 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Please send me free copy of “‘Ten Tests in Choosing Life Assurance.” 
Exact date of birth.........ccsecsreeee 
OCCUPAtiON cccccccccccccccceccccescoccccosesccecors 
I could save £ 
Name (in print) 
Address. 
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He believed vehemently in “* these States,” but he was no booster, 
no speaker of smooth and flattering falsehoods : 

Our country seems to be threatened with a sort of ossification 
of the spirit. Amid all the advanced grandeurs of these times 
beyond any other of which we know—amid the never enough praised 
spread of common education and common newspapers and books— 
amid the universal accessibility of riches and personal comforts— 
the wonderful inventions—the cheap swift travel bringing far 
nations together and all the extreme reforms and benevolent 
societies—the current that bears us is one broadly deeply material- 
istic and infidel. It is the very worst kind of infidelity because it 
suspects not itself but proceeds complacently onward and abounds 
in churches and all the days of its life solves never the simple riddle 
why it has not a good time. For I do not believe the people of 
these days are happy. The public countenance lacks its bloom of 
love and its freshness of faith. For want of these, it is cadaverous 
as a Corpse. 

Besides the notes for speeches on religion, on literature and 
on the slave problem (from which the last quotation is taken) 
this book contains a pamphlet on the eighteenth Presidency, and 
the prefaces which Whitman wrote for certain foreign editions 
of Leaves of Grass. There is also a series of notes which contain 
many selections from the letters of the poet. From these and 
from the casual notes one gets the impression of a man of grave 
simplicity. He was an actor, no doubt, but an actor who 
believed ardently in his role. His words have not the direct, 
inspired, childish quality of William Blake’s, but he is far less 
vain, less convinced of his own self-importance than was 
Nietzche; and it is with Blake and Nietzche that we naturally 
compare Whitman. He spoke as they did, to the world; his 
pretension to overstep national and racial barriers, in spite of 
his inordinate pride in America, is a genuine pretension. We 
find it expressed in a diary of 1860, which he kept when he was 
in Boston : 

At the eating-houses, a black, when he wants his dinner, comes 
in and takes a vacant seat wherever he finds one—and nobody 
minds it. I notice that the mechanics and the young men do not 
mind this either. As for me, I am too much a citizen of the world 
to have the least compunction about it. ‘The blacks here are cer- 
tainly of a superior order—quite as good to have in contact with 
you as the average of “ our own colour.” 

We wonder whether America has advanced in this matter 
since 1860? There are no Jim Crow cars in the North; but 
one has heard stories of men being refused admission even in 
New York eating-houses and hotels. We were wrong, perhaps, 
to call Whitman “ typical” of his country in anything. He is 
rather symbolic, a sign of the best in American aspiration, a 
staunch upholder of that greater freedom, that spirit of resolution 
and defianee which are in danger of submersion in the ‘“* current 
deeply materialistic and infidel”? which Whitman, in prophetic 
fury, denounced in its small beginnings. 


TOWNSHEND OF KUT 
Townshend of Chitral [and Kut. By 


Heinemann, 21s. 

The subject of this biography is very frankly described by his 
biographer as one who “ had an exalted opinion of his own merits 
and was very free in criticising others.” That was, indeed, 
a sufficiently prominent trait in General Townshend’s character 
to make it ridiculous for him to complain when others criticised 
him. Yet complain he did, as that type always does, and with 
a note of injured indignation in his voice and a frankly sentimental 
appeal that he, who was responsible for one of the worst disasters 
in the Great War, should be held immune from criticism simply 
because he was, in fact, ‘Townshend of Kut ”—as though 
Napoleon were to take refuge under the title ‘“‘ Napoleon of 
Waterloo.” 

But though there are many complaints here of unfair criticism, 
the defence which we are promised never materialises. To the 
main charge against “* Townshend of Kut ’—that he did nothing 
to save his unfortunate comrades in arms, who, after the surrender, 
died like flies in Turkish prisons or on the road north—there is 
apparently no answer at all. Undoubtedly he was popular with 
his men. Few generals have so caught the imagination of the 
rank and file. How can we believe, then, that he could adopt 
this careless, almost callous attitude towards their sufferings— 
for the whole War contained no horror worse than this—while 
himself living in comfort at Constantinople? It is difficult to 
believe—and on the paper cover of this book we are told that 
the charge will be examined and refuted. But when we look 
inside we find no serious defence whatever—only a vague reference 
to his having been in touch with the American Embassy at 


ERROLL SHERSON. 


ee 


Constantinople on the subject. For his own part he became 
inspired with an overmastering affection and admiration for the 
Turks, which was to get him into serious difficulties with the 
British authorities during the later stages of his career, 

But if we never get the apologia that we are led to expect, 
we do get a very breezy, readable book of reminiscences, in which 
Townshend’s prodigious vanity—* I must have the gift of makino 
men love me!” he exclaims when soldiers cheer him—and his 
often unsportsmanlike sneers at other officers are largely 
forgotten and forgiven in our amusement at his rattle of small 
talk. There is a story against Mr. Winston Churchill, when he 
was acting as a war correspondent with Kitchener's expedition to 
Khartoum—something about the capture of a “ Dervish spy,” 
who turned out afterwards to be an employee of Colonel Wingate’s, 
Colonel Wingate (who was later to be Sirdar) is represented as 
claiming the real authorship of Slatin Pasha’s well-known book. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan. These stories may or may not be 
true; but there is a careless, slap-dash air about the whole 
diary on which this book is based, except where it deals with 
strictly military affairs—Townshend’s one real interest—which 
does not inspire confidence. In Egypt we find people’s names 
misspelt, the local European banks confused together, and even 
Shepheard’s—perhaps the best-known hotel in the world—spelt 
one way on one page and another on the next. More serious is 
a misprint in the numbers of troops engaged, for it occurs during 
a closely reasoned argument on the highly controversial question 
of the responsibility for the advance against Ctesiphon. Mr. 
Sherson seems to have taken his duties as editor lightly. 


LA CHASSE AU BOUQUIN 


A Primer of Book-Collecting. 
Edited by RayMonpD DEAN. 


By Joun T. Wrxrenrics. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Winterich’s book was first published in America two or 
three years ago, but in this English edition there are substantial 
alterations, presumably made by Mr. Dean, who, at any rate, 
furnishes a number of footnotes. Thus in an amusing chapter 
describing the steps by which a hypothetical John Smith de- 
veloped from the most casual of readers into an ardent collector 
of ‘* firsts,” the author who proves his undoing becomes Samuel 
Butler instead of Stephen Crane. 

Though not quite so precise and practical as Mr. Iolo Williams’s 
Elements of Book-Collecting, Mr. Winterich’s primer will un- 
doubtedly be of interest and use to the beginner in what seems 
at the present moment to be one of the most fashionable of 
hobbies. Where the uninstructed usually go wrong is in their 
neglect of the supreme factor of condition. They are astonished 
and discouraged to find that their copy of a book which has 
fetched pounds at Sotheby’s is contemptuously valued by a 
dealer at hardly as many shiliings. Mr. Winterich rightly insists 
on the importance of ** condition.” 

He has an interesting chapter on association books, which are 
perhaps the best sort of books for the collector of limited means 
totake up. Not, of course, that the important association books 
are cheap. But there are all sorts of trifles to be picked up for 
very little, and an association copy, however humble, has at any 
rate the advantage of being unique. The present reviewer has 
at different times acquired, in Charing Cross Road or Farringdon 
Street, and at prices of which the highest was five shillings and 
the lowest threepence, Newton’s Principia bearing the bold 
signature of John Wilkes; a presentation copy of Thomas 
Campbell’s collected poems; a book of Beckford’s, of no value 
in itself but once belonging to his daughter, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, who had put her initials in it; a seventeenth-century 
edition of the Apologia of Apuleius which was given by the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury to his secretary and literary 
assistant, Thomas Master, and afterwards belonged to William 
Wotton, a protagonist in the “ battle of the books,” who signed 
and annotated it; a little German volume of French folk-songs 
having on its fly-leaves some verse translations in the hand of 
Sir Walter Besant, whose bookplate adorned it; and sundry 
other things of a similar kind. Probably none of these books 
was worth more than what was paid for it, but they were amusing 
to handle and possess, and looking for evidences of former dis- 
tinguished ownership gives an added zest to one’s rummagings 
in the twopenny box — whence, by the way, came a French 
translation of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Discovery of the Future, presented 
by him, with a signed inscription, to someone who, on parting with 
it, had carefully erased his own name but left the donor’s intact. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


New Light on “Piers Plowman.’’ By Arian H. Bricur. 
Preface by Prof. R. W. CHAMBERS. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a very pretty piece of detective work which no future student 
of Piers Plowman and its author can neglect. The variant of ‘“* Robert ” 
for William Langland is now perfectly explained, but it is still doubted 
whether the three texts of the poem are the work of one man, how 
far it is autobiographical, and where and in what circumstances 
“‘Longe Willie,” as he calls himself in the poem, got his other name. 
On these queries Mr. Bright has thrown remarkable new light. 
Hitherto it had been supposed, according to the early notices, that 
Langland was born at Cleobury, which was said to be “ eight miles 
from Malvern Hills.” There is no place near Cleobury suggesting 
Langland except the village of Langley, and the distance is hopelessly 
wrong. Now Mr. Bright suggests that Cleobury is a scribal error for 
Ledbury, which is at the right distance from Malvern. He has further 
discovered a long meadow called ‘* Longlands”’ and scenery near by 
which corresponds exactly to the description of the “ field of folk ”’ 
in the poem, and has been regarded by local tradition as the place 
where Langland slept and saw his vision. It is a pity that there is 
no earlier evidence for the place-name ‘* Longlands ” than 1681, but 
this is not a serious point for those who know the steady persistence 
of such names from early times. ‘There are more local identifications, 
but these are the important ones. Prof. Chambers, in his long letter 
of preface, supports Mr. Bright, pointing out that the idea of ** Will” 
as the actual writer dealing with his own experiences is supported by 
the usage of the period, and that in spite of difficulties and obscurities 
it is reasonable to suppose that the different texts hold personal 
references to the life of one man. 


‘\ tha 
Oxford University i ress. 


Number 56, and other Stories. By CaTuLLE MENDES. 
Puyturs Mecroz. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


These are the first stories by Mendes to be translated into English, 
and it can be said of two out of the four here given us that they bear 
translation admirably. As for the two very brief sketches of the 
occult, which the translator compares with the work of Poe, of whom 
Mendes was an avowed admirer, they have suffered much in transit. 
Numter 56 is the story of a highly respectable middle-aged citizen 
who, enflamed by drink and excitement, commits a sordid murder, 
forgets it utterly, and then, inspired by subconscious recollection, is 
attracted by the newspaper reports of the trial and tracks himself 
down. ‘This is a first rate psychological thriller. The last and longest 
story in its way is as good. It is that of a girl brought up in a cathedral 
by her uncle, its drunken custodian, who is also a trainer of nightingales. 
The girl learns their song, but one day, seeing a fresh capture blinded, 
she runs away, enjoys a brief success as a performer and the fantastic 
patronage of a prince, but is caught by her uncle, and in a dreadful 
scene is blinded by him to make her resume her singing. 


The Datchley Inheritance. 


7s. 6d. 


When John Datchley, miser and misanthrope, having disowned 
his three daughters for making happy and improvident marriages, 
leaves his vast fortune to the first of their sons who shall marry within 
a year of the making of his will—the signing of which almost coincides 
with his death—the stage, one might imagine, is duly set for a light- 
hearted high-spirited comedy of youth. But that is not how Mr. 
McKenna treats it. On the contrary, he takes the thing very seriously 
indeed, and in a series of moral stories shows us how all but one of his 
characters so fumble the business of wooing that when six months have 
elapsed they are farther from marriage than ever. Happily, amidst 
this group of congenital idiots there is one youth of intelligence, who 
on hearing the conditions of the will marries the girl he is engaged to, 
though she is a ward in chancery and imprisonment seems inevitable. 
It is only with difficulty that Mr. McKenna forgives him. The novel 
is quite readable, but its morality is painfully strained. 


Translated by 


By Srern—EN McKenna. Ward Lock. 


500 Sandwiches. By Fiorence A. Cow Les. 
3s. 6d. 


Kitchen Ranging. By Peart Apam. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Sandwiches, one may say, are only an expedient; they have no 
actual roots in the kitchen. And, in spite of the variety suggested 
by the title of Mrs. Cowles’s book, there is as much monotony in these 
different shades of sandwich as there would be in a complete catalogue 
of waterproof coats. A few genuine local kinds of sandwich exist— 
the Restorazions-brodt of Strasburg, for example (which Mrs. Cowles 
does not mention); but the majority are cosmopolitan and are inferior 
substitutes for popular dishes. Kitchen Ranging deals with all kinds 
of cooking, and as it includes dishes from every continent in the world, 
which are described from a social and historical, as well as a culinary, 
point of view, the book has a wide range and is extremely readable. 
It is rather surprising that more books of this kind have not been 
written. People talk quite a lot about food even if they are not 
gourmets, and food is not one of the subjects, like the weather, which 
can only be tolerated in conversation. Mrs. Adams has collected 
an extraordinary number of recipes, and her comments on various 
genres of cooking, native tastes and delicacies, unusual dishes, are 
informed and critical. There are, of course, omissions; it is a pity 
that a dish so near home as Scotch haggis should not be mentioned at 
all. This book is unusually practical and entertaining. 


From Montmartre to the Latin Quarter. By Francis Carco. 
lated by MADELEINE Boyp. Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 

M. Careco and his Bohemians bear a strong resemblance to the 
precocious schoolboys of Gide’s Faux monnayeurs. These citizens of 
“the last Bohemia,” as M. Carco calls them, swindled, stole, played 
pranks, and now recall their exploits sentimentally. The excuse for 


Chatto and Windus. 


Trans- 


| 


them was that they wrote verses or painted canvas. One sees the 

in the early morning creeping up a staircase to carry off the rolls me 
milk from the doormat on each landing; sitting at night in cafés Near 
the door and waiting for the moment when they could slip out Without 
paying. “Good old Jules” does this and that—ah, those were the 
days! There is a certain naivety in this book of confessions; even 
now, writing in Paris after the war, M. Carco cannot detach himself 
from his gang of artists, living in filthy rooms and eating in the lowest 
bistros and brothels of Montmartre and the Rive Gauche, “ That's 
how we were,” he exclaims. ‘‘ We imitated either Stendhal or Villon 
and would rather have killed ourselves than give up those affectations 
to which we adapted ourselves so easily.” Some of his friends the 
strangest of them, did genuine original work: Utrillo, the di 90- 
maniac, and “le pére G.,” who nursed him like a child; Picasso; anq 
Modigliani. The book is interesting for its sidelights on these painters 
On the whole, it is sketchy and anecdotal. Probably it gives a trye 
picture of Bohemian Paris before the war, but most of the people who 
appear in it as geniuses are prankish and rather boring. The tranglg. 
= is excellent, but the illustrations might have been a great deal 
better. 


Skyscrapers and the Men who Build Them. 
Srarretr. Scribners. 12s. 6d. 


The skyscraper, America’s unique contribution to architecture, has 
already a voluminous bibliography, but the bulk of it is the technica] 
work of architects and engineers. This book by Colonel Starrett, 
himself a leading constructional engineer, is addressed rather to the 
layman. Its purpose is to give the reader a general idea of the 
planning and construction of a skyscraper, the essentials of its origins, 
and the administration and functioning of a modern building organisa. 
tion. The author’s outline of the history of the skyscraper—a history 
comprised within the brief space of forty-three years—is specially 
interesting, for there has been a curious neglect of this subject. His 
final chapter discusses the problems of the future. The latest ten- 
dency of the skyscraper is towards the construction of buildings 
occupying whole city blocks, and the demonstrated economies and 
conveniences of this development suggest a city of single city. 
block structures. The great problem of the future centres around 
height limitation considered in the light of street arrangement and 
relief of traffic congestion. The book is well illustrated by numerous 
photographs. 


By CoLone W, 4, 


Predestined. By ANNE DurFieLp. Murray. ‘7s. 6d. 


In The Lacquer Couch Miss Duffield displayed a skill in characterisa- 
tion far more mature than is usually found in a first novel. In her 
present story this skill is even more apparent, and it is a pity that 
she should have based her main plot on a theory of “‘ racial memory ” 
so extravagant that it leads to a situation in which an otherwise 
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SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
and 
HUGH WALPOLE 
are the judges in a Competition 
which has been arranged by 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
and 


JONATHAN CAPE 


for a new novel submitted to 
them by the Ist August, 1929. 
It must be written in the English 
language by anyone of British 
nationality. 














The prize will be 


£1,000 


Full particulars can be obtained 
on application 
9 
JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
and 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
THIRTY-FIVE GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
| LONDON 
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Three appreciations of 


ULTIMA THULE 
By Henry Handel Richardson 


“'The book is a masterpiece, worthy to 
rank with the grandest and saddest master- 
pieces of our day—with Children of the 
Ghetto and The Old Wives’ Tale.” 


GERALD GouLp in the Observer. 


“T have come on nothing like Ultima 
Thule in my eleven years of book review- 
ing, and hardly, I think, on its equal.” 


Sytvia Lynp in Time and Tide. 


“In these three volumes we have one of 
the greatest novels, not only of our genera- 
tion, but of our language. I ask myself 
what English novel can be placed in front 
of this one.” 


ARNOLD PALMER in the Sphere. 
Third large printing. 7/6 net. 
HEINEMANN 

















A Book of the Moment. 











EUROPE’S ONLY HOPE 


An International Verdict 
By FRANCIS BONNET, 
Author of “Truth: A Path to Justice and Reconciliation.” 
Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, postage 4d. Cloth. 





This book contains CONTRIBUTIONS by MANY EMINENT EUROPEAN 
and AMERICAN HISTORIANS and PUBLIC MEN on the INTER- 
NATIONAL OUTLOOK and PEACE. UNIQUE and IMPRESSIVE. 
Should be read by everyone. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—‘“ Should stimulate all who have the cause 
of humanity at heart.”—T7.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly. ‘‘ Backed by an im- 
pressive body of opinion.”"—Shefficld Indep . “Un livre dont on 
saisira le caractére de brilante actualité.”—Monsieur Alcide Abray in Evolution. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


CECIL PALMER, 49, Chandos Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


5 |- we need 1,000,000 5 /- 
contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.’’ 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. oom, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Seeretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat tiouse, 22 Charing Cross Road London, W.C. 2. 
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intelligent young English woman becomes morbidly obsessed with 
the idea that she is Chinese and, although happily married, must give 
herself to a Chinese “aflinity’”’ whom she really loathes. Miss 
Duffield is far too promising a novelist to be allowed without due 
warning to waste her time and her talents on fake Orientalism. 


How We Lived Then. 1914-1918. By Mrs. C. 
15s. 


How far away the war years have drifted, and how difficult it is 
now to reconstruct the ordinary life of London in 1914, is well 
illustrated in this book. Mrs. Peel, in her sketch of social and 
domestic life in England during the war, lays particular stress on 
the immense changes in domestic economy which the war brought 
about, and her analysis of middle-class incomes and their purchasing 
power in 1914 and 1929 respectively is very much to the point. Her 
book recalls the spy manias, the foolish rumours, the immense war 
industries in which women played so great a part, the food and fuel 
shortages, the darkened streets and the terror of the air raids—borne 
for the most part courageously enough—the raising, training and 
dispatch of the citizen armies, the return of the wounded and their 
nursing. So, indeed, things happened; yet, probably because over- 
shadowed by the greater sacrifices and miseries across the Channel, 
how vague it had all become! Indeed, there are domestic parts of 
Mrs. Peel’s narrative that read like a remembered dream rather than 
faithful records of the real events they are. The book contains many 
interesting photographs taken at the time. 


The Life and Death of an Ideal. By Ateerr Guérarp. Benn. 15s; 

Fortunately this book by Professor Guérard, of Stanford University, 
is clearer and more explicit than its title. Its theme is the nature and 
influence of the Classical spirit in French history; the field of the 
author’s survey is the national life of France, political, economic and 
cultural, between Marignano and Waterloo. The Classical Age 
culminated, of course, in the reign of Louis XIV.—a consummation 
that was very quickly followed by reaction; and Professor Guérard 
traces in an animated, not to say dramatic, style the progression 
from ‘“‘ One Faith, One Law, One King,” through the growth of the 
critical spirit which destroyed the Classical balance that had been 
struck. ‘‘ Eclipse’? would have been a juster word than ‘* Death ” 
in his title ; for, as the author himself remarks, the Classical spirit is 
still a live issue in the battlefield of French ideas—‘t we cannot quite 
understand Raymond Poincaré without Charles Maurras, Jacques 
Bainville and Louis Bertrand.” The closing chapter on Napoleon 
as the supreme Classicist of French history shapes itself into the 
paradox that the edifice of the Empire was purely Classical in con- 
ception, but at its apex stood Napoleon, “the Romantic ideal in- 
carnate—adventure, gigantic dreams, the Ego challenging destiny.” 
Read with circumspection (for the generalisations are often on a 
sweeping scale), the book is a stimulating commentary for those who 
already have some knowledge of the groundwork of French history 
and literature. It is well indexed and has an appropriate bibliography. 


S. Peet. Lane. 


Ice-bound, By James M. Asutron. Putnam. 15s. 

**No book has ever combined travel data, stirring adventure and 
penetrating insight in quite so enthralling a fashion as this book of 
Mr. Ashton.” This claim by the publishers on the jacket may err 
towards excess, but it is true that this is a travel book of decidedly 
unusual merit. Its author, a Tacoma lawyer, and incidentally director 
of a company trading to the Siberian Arctic, decided to obtain first- 
hand information upon business conditions, disturbed after the Russian 
Revolution, in that little-known corner of the world. This necessitated 
an eight months’ voyage aboard one of the smallest schooners navi- 
gating Arctic waters. The cruise involved stretches of as long as 
fifty-eight days when the little schooner was held fast in the ice pack, 
and it was full of exciting episodes. Mr. Ashton gives a fascinating 
account of the primitive inhabitants of the region, and brings the 
reader in close touch with its everyday events and conditions of actual 
life. His book places upon the map uncharted and hitherto unknown 
settlements, with the manners and customs of unknown peoples. He 
presents as well vivid side-lights on the personalities of the Bolshevik 
rulers of the Siberian Arctic. The author apologises for the quality 
of his illustrations, but, considering the difficulties of photography 
in the Arctic, they are a valuable supplement to his racy text. 

L.M. 8046: The War Diary of a Légionnaire. By Davin W. Kine. 
Arrowsmith. 5s. 

Of general discussions of the origin, course, and consequences of the 
Great War most of us are by this time very tired indeed—all that, one 
feels, may now be left to the historians of the future. But first-hand 
accounts of personal experiences in the war still seem to retain all 
their old fascination—witness the present success of Journey's End. 
We cannot get tired of reading such books provided they are genuine 
and tolerably written. The interest of Mr. King’s book depends 
partly upon the typically Eastern American mentality of the author, 
but mainly upon the extraordinarily wide range of his experience. 
He joined the French Foreign Legion in 1914 as a volunteer, and after 
having been in the forefront of the battle—where the Legion was 
always sent—throughout the early stages of the war, was transferred 
from unit to unit. Few other men can have gone through the hottest 
phases both of the Battle of Verdun and of the Battle of the Somme. 
Later he went into the French artillery and then into a sound ranging 
unit, and later still received a commission as First Lieutenant in the 
American Army. Ultimately he was sent to Switzerland on military 
Secret Service work. His modest account of his adventures from first 
to last is well arranged and extremely readable. Particularly good is 
his lescription of how nervous and frightened he was in the hours 
before an attack and of how, when the attack actually began, he 
always felt the joyous exhilaration, as he describes it, of a schoolboy 
going home for his Christmas holidays. 


ee, 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE most interesting record of the month is Mozart's 
Pianoforte Concerto in G, No. 17, played by Ernst Von 
Dohnanyi and the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra 

(Columbia, dark-blue label, four 12-in. discs). This is the first 
recording of a Mozart pianoforte concerto and is altogether an 
attractive one. The second series of Chopin’s Nocturnes, played 
by Leopold Godowsky, with introduction and notes by Ernest 
Newman, completes the group. These are well recorded (Colum- 
bia, dark-blue label, four 12-in. discs). The only Symphony of 
the month is Mozart’s No. 84 in C (K. 338) played by the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
This is a lively performance, and all Mozart lovers will wish to 
have this record (Columbia, dark-blue label, three 12-in. discs), 


* * * 


Among the operatic recordings perhaps the best is “ Esa |g 
Kotte,” from Othello, and “ Eri tu che Macchiavi Quell’amina,” 
from Un Ballo in Maschera, sung by Apollo Geauforte in Italian, 
with orchestra (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc). The English 
tenor, Alfred Piccaver, who is very popular on the Continent, 
records * O tu, che tu saro agli angeli,’’ from La Forzadel Destino, 
and “Ah! Si, ben mio,” from Jl Trovatore (Brunswick, gold 
label, one 12-in. disc). Mr. Anthony Bernard’s London Chamber 
Orchestra records “* Trittico Botticelliano,”’ by Respighi (Bruns- 
wick, dark-blue label, two 12-in. discs). Respighi is one of the 
most frequently played of modern Italian composers. His music 
does not appealto me; it is noisy with an aggressive efficiency, and 
has little significance to my mind. Mr. Backhaus can always be 
relied upon for fine musicianly playing, and his recording of the 
Chopin Studies, No. 1 in A flat major, No. 12 in C minor, No. 2 
in F minor, and No. 11 in A minor, Opus 25, can be warmly 
recommended (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc). , 


+ * * 


An excellent new recording of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor by Alfred Sittard,on the organ of St. Michael’s, Hamburg, 
is welcome (Brunswick, dark-blue label, one 12-in. disc). 

The most popular of all song cycles, and one which had a 
tremendous vogue at the end of the nineteenth century, Liza 
Lehmann’s “‘ In a Persian Garden,” has now been recorded, sung 
by Dora Labette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Ejisdell and Harold 
Williams (Columbia, black label, five 12-in. dises). 








Published To-Day 


THE LETTERS OF 
THE TSAR TO THE 
TSARITSA,1914-1917 


Translated by A. L. HYNES from the 
official edition of the Romanov Corre- 
spondence and now published for the first 
time in England. Edited, with notes and 
an index, by C. E. VULLIAMY, with 
an introduction by C. HAGBERG 
WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian of the 
London Library. 15s. net. 


HOW WE LIVED 
THEN, 1914-1918 
A Sketch of Social and Domestic Life in England 


during the War. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. 
Fully illustrated with photographs. 15s. net. 





“An indispensable volume . . . On every page some vital fact is 
vivaciously recalled. Mrs. Peel is to be congratulated on a book which 
is a vivid and faithful picture of a nation at .war under modern 
conditions.”"—M orning Post. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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Fust Published 


THE SEXUAL LIFE 
OF SAVAGES 


in North-Western Melanesia 
By 
B. MALINOWSKI 


Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 


This book is the first full, scientific, and reliable account of 
the sex-life of savages which has yet appeared in any 
language. It contains a description of the psychology of 
courtship and marriage in their various aspects. ‘The chapters 
on love-magic and folk-lore give a unique insight into the 
ideas regarding the sexual impulse held by these neolithic 
savages. 

The book as a whole contains a superb picture in great detail 
of the social and domestic life of a primitive tribe. So clear 
is the writing that the reader puts the book down with the 
feeling that he has known these Trobrianders all his life. 
Here the “ noble savage ” is brought to life indeed ; but he is 
freed from sentimental treatment and turns out to be a man 
not so very different from ourselves. 


From the Preface by 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


“ The sexual life of savages has long awaited its natural 
historian. Such a task needed a rare combination of qualities. 
All these are combined in Dr. Malinowski. It may safely be 
said that this book will become a classic of which the value 
must increase with the passage of time.” 
With 96 full-page plates. 
Royal 8vo, pages xxiv X 506, 42s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 











THE 


GUILLOTINE 
AND ITS SERVANTS 


A 
By G. Lenétre 
Author of “ Robespierre’s Rise and Fall,’’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 21s. net. 

In this study, M. Lenétre turns his eyes away for the moment 
from the great actors and great victims of the French Revolution, to 
inquire into the obscure life of ‘‘the necessary man,"’ as the execu- 
tioner was called. The Stay : ‘‘Grisly but fascinating.” 


Morning Post—‘*M. Lendétre’s terrible book is a piece of honest 
historical research, which contains many newly-discovered facts.’ 


(Ready To-day) 


THE GREAT 
TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT 


By C. E. Kingsford-Smith & C.T. P. Ulm 


This remarkable book tells the full story of the epic flight under- 
taken by Kingsford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm during the year 1928. 
The feat was noteworthy on account of the boldness of its conception, 
the courage and skill of its execution, and the careful preparation 
which preceded it. 12s. 6d. (Ready 26th February.) 








Ready To-day: 


WW. B. MAXWELL’S 
Like Shadows on the Wall 


Of all Book«ellers and Librari-s, Price 7s. 6d 





Send Post Card for Spring List No. 47, 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publi hers) Ltd.. Paternoster Row, 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S Rows Aa Nt 
and WOMAN. Is. each Monthly. 











Lhe ground on which we stand 


THE man who first designed these shoes was a realist 
He had no illusions. He knew what it can be in England 
—just now—under-foot. He had been through dead 
leaves in the coppice. He had loafed in a farmyard in 
February. And so he designed Lotus Veldtschoen. He 
took great leather and so shaped it that the shoe was 
impervious. He gave this shoe such a contempt of damp 


as no other shoc has or ever had. Without it a 





country life in England can hardly be called equipped. 


Veldtschoen 


BOOTS and SHOES & 


LOTU 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


LOTUS. LTD... STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON y~ AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Also at Bush Building. 130 Wes: 42nd Street. New York City, U.S.A 
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TOUTS! 


= HE STRAND is infested with tailors’ touts, 
rT who lurk in the shop doorways like spiders, ready 
to pounce on inexperienced flies up from the 
country. A few days ago, as I was passing, I saw 
one of these touts hold up a couple of visitors who had 
been rash enough to inspect his wares, and afterwards 
pursue them for about fifty yards up the street before he 
could be shaken off. I reflected upon the different treat- 
ment meted out to different people. It is only too easy 
to imagine what would happen if two tourists were seen 
by a policeman to be stopped in the Strand by a woman. 
The word ‘ stopped’ would not be used in the subsequent 
proceedings at Bow Street.” 


Thus writes a well-known contributor in another 
weekly review. 


If by chance you walked along Newgate Street in the 
City and halted at a certain tobacconist’s to replenish 
your pouch or cigarette case, you might notice an 
unobtrusive plate in the next doorway with the legend 
“TT. Goss & Co., Tailors. First Floor.” The 
inscription would convey nothing to you beyond what 
it said, unless you had read somewhere, maybe in this 
journal, the occasional announcements of the Brothers 
Goss. In that case you might say to yourself: “ Well 
—it was no exaggeration of the Brothers Goss when 
they said that their premises were modest. So this is 
where they ‘take the measurements and do all the 
cutting and fitting themselves.’ And this is where ‘ a 
suit of the best materials that money can buy need not 
cost more than from eight to ten guineas.” Um— 
looks intriguing. Perhaps Ill just walk up the stairs 
to see whether there’s anything in all that they say 
about their ‘ personal service’ and their ‘ West-end 
clothes at half the cost.’ ” 


Supposing your mind has worked along these lines and 
you have honoured us with a call, we for our part can 
guarantee that there is nothing that a first-class tailor 
can do that cannot be done at 15 Newgate Street. We 
brothers Goss have practised our craft for a quarter of 
a century, and not only do we take a pleasure in treating 
each customer individually, but no pattern of material 
enters our premises until it has passed a kind of cen- 
sorship in good taste, distinctiveness and durability. 


Why not ring City 8259 now for an appointment ? 


T. GOSS & CO., 


Tatlors for Gentlemen, 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 
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The Parlophone Company record Smetana’s popular Tone 
Poem, “The Moldan,” played by Edouard Moerike and the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, dark-blue 
label, two 12-in. discs). This is a delightful work, but the 
conductor has given a too sentimental recording of it. Pi 


About Motoring 
THE NEW FORD 


N my opinion the new Ford deserves to rank as a very for. 
midable competitor on the international market. Hitherto 
a mere dribble of these cars has reached Great Britain, and 
the dealers have not really begun to push it hard, for they are 
too astute to start a raging sales campaign before delivery can 
be given instantly. The dribble will swell to a stream, and may 
ultimately reach floodmark. No sane man ever disparaged the 
old “ T’” model Ford. Its appearance was repulsive to a degree; 
it possessed no manners whatsoever; it gave more roadside 
trouble than European cars throughout its history; and it was 
not as cheap to run as was popularly supposed. But it was 
extraordinarily cheap. Its longevity was miraculous. It was 
backed by the best “‘ service’? which ever waited on the heels 
of any motor car. It would go anywhere; and it could usually 
be patched up by unskilled labour in emergencies. The new 
Ford is an entirely different proposition. I do not personally 
consider that the appearance of any American car, short of the 
most expensive samples, is really good; but one need not feel 
ashamed of the Ford in any company. It is quite phenomenally 
cheap: the two-door saloon is listed at £185 in Great Britain. 
It has what I can only regard as the best cheap engine of the size 
ever marketed. There are no real “* snags,”’ either of convenience 
or of upkeep, in the design. I must, of course, reserve judgment 
on its appearance, manners and trustworthiness in prolonged 
use, because no Briton has yet handled one which could claim 
50,000 miles of hard work. There is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the final verdict on such aspects will be any worse 
than that pronounced on mass-production British cars of approxi- 
mately similar price. It may be taken for granted that Ford 
has staged a genuine “‘ come back.” 
* * * 


The main difficulty of competing with gigantic concerns like 
Ford or Morris is that their vast resources enable them to buy 
up brains. As soon as a brilliant engineer appears on the staff 
of any smaller concern, he can be coaxed away with the offer 
of a five-figure salary. Ford’s young men undoubtedly include 
somebody who knows how to plan an engine. The new Ford 
power unit is quite amazing for a mass-production job. Its 
** idling ’? manners are not at all bad. It disposes of plenty of 
speed, sixty miles an hour being inside its compass, whilst up 
to 55 or so on the level it is quite pleasant. It can be raced 
up to about 40 on second gear without fussing unduly. But 
the kernel of its quality lies in its power to pull hard and steadily 
at a mere crawl on the top-gear ratio, either in level traffic or 
up a prolonged slope. I am not pretending that it is a Bentley, 
which would naturally be absurd at such a price; but it is 
literally true that it reminded me of a Bentley, because it creates 
something of the sensation of a sports engine, without jettisoning 
the typically American ability to slog away almost indefinitely 
on its highest gear. It exacted unstinted admiration from me. 

* * * 


The suspension is just so-so. There is a tendency to pitch 
on bad roads, but the tendency is not violent, and the general 
riding is quite good, whilst the comfort of the bodywork is vastly 
better than America produced in this class two years ago. Driven 
lazily, the springing may pass as very good; driven hard, it is 
good for the price. The steering is excellent, except when the 
car has to be manceuvred round sharp corners at a crawl; then, 
as is common in the cheaper strata of the market, the steering 
is heavy. The brakes are average. They stop the car quickly 
and firmly under all road conditions. But they are a trifle 
deficient in leverage, and one has to use plenty of force in appli- 
cation. They are not absolutely silent, and the adjustments are 
ordinary. Cooling is excellent. Accessibility seems to be good 
throughout, but it is never safe to pass judgment on this point 
until one has owned a sample car for a couple of years and fiddled 
with minor attentions in addition to executing a full overhaul. 
The equipment is complete and well laid out. 

* * * 

The coachwork does not differ appreciably from that we know 

on such American cars as the Essex. The welded steel con- 


struction is immensely strong, and notoriously remains tolerably 
silent in prolonged wear. Noise can only develop on such a car 
as the result of wear in the engine drive and control rods. 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 
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A door slams, a motor car backfires, the villain 
in a crook drama lets off a stage pistol—and 
most of us start as if we had been shot. We 
should not do this if our nerves were in per- 
fect health. It is only one step from starting 
at anoise to starting at no noise atall. “Nerves” 
may lead to a breakdown if allowed to go un- 





If youw’re “jumpy” 


checked. But over-strained nerves can be 
nursed back to health, and if you suffer from 
them, there is no cause for alarm provided you 
act promptly and take the tonic which medical 
menthroughout the worldrecommend,namely, 
oneteaspoonful,threetimesdaily,of Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


“FELLOWS: 














“THE LANCET” SAYS 


“We found neither free salicylic 
nor acetic acid in this preparation 
(Genasprin).. . . The claim is sub- 
stantiated that this preparation is 
a particularly pure specimen of 
acetyl-salicylic acid.” 

Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., 








LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 











O ENSURE the regular delivery of 
* Tue NEw STATESMAN it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months Pe Pe 15s. Od. 
Three Months 7s. 6d. 


2 ” 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEw 


eee 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
IC. 2, 




















| PROVIDING WORK 
| IN THE 
| COALFIELDS AREAS. 


‘THE policy of the Friends Coalfields Distress 
Committee has always been directed beyond 
physical relief. 





The Committee is already responsible for financing 
several schemes which give employment, thus 
rehabilitating the men in their own self-respect and 
giving them an opportunity of contributing to the 
well-being of the community. It has initiated the 
development of allotments and the provision of 
seeds, and is concerned with other schemes which 
are providing work now. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU CARE ? 


Let the measure of your sympathy be the measure 
of your response. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M, Fry) 
Room N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Clothing from the North of England should 
be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 
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type of body is probably the best for closed cars because of the 
protection which it affords for the occupants in the event of a 
heavy smash. On the other hand, it is not cheap to repair after 
a minor collision. The cellulose finish is the most durable known 
to science. Angles and dimensions make for tolerable comfort 
throughout, and the upholstery is satisfactory. 

* * * 


I expect to be abused for speaking so warmly of an imported 
car in a period when the larger British producers are anxious 
about holding their markets in full. But it is false friendship 
which undervalues competition. There are very few British 
firms in this stratum of the market which are selling cars with 
such good engines or cars which are so easy and pleasant to 
drive. Ford’s rivals should study this power unit. It is not 
harsh or tinny or in any way inefficient. In sheer speed, in 
acceleration, in pulling power at low revolutions, it can challenge 
comparison with most small British engines. Those British 
engines which are at present content with lower standards in 
these respects must be improved if they are to hold their own. 
The average Briton is a realist when he buys a car. Price is 
usually a strong factor in his mind; price plus quality commands 
his orders. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


7 ARKETS generally have not recovered from the sharp check 
M administered by the rise in the Bank Rate, although it 

cannot be said that gilt-edged stocks have fallen 
to an extent that would correspond to the new interest level. 
On the whole, Home railway dividends declared last week 
were above expectations, but the market has made a feeble 
response, and traffics are not calculated to bring the public 
into this market. The Courtauld dividend was rather be- 
low market anticipations, although satisfactory enough in 
itself, seeing that shareholders received 15 per cent., which, 
after allowing for the bonus share distribution of 100 per cent. 
iu year ago, is equivalent to 30 per cent. on the old shares as 
against 25 per cent. last year. The net profit for the year con- 
stitutes a record, and shows that this company has nothing to 
fear from the numerous new undertakings that have been formed 
in this industry. The boot—or perhaps one should say the 
stocking—is on the other foot. New issues are still plentiful 
and include some of good quality, e.g., Foreign Railways Invest- 
ment Trust and Smith’s Potato Crisps. The last named looks 
to me as attractive as Ciro Pearls (Holdings), regarding which the 
Chairman at the statutory meeting was able to make some very 
encouraging statements. If Ciro Pearls (Holdings) 7} per cent. 
Participating Preference can still be obtained below par (dealings 
are taking place at 19s. and 19s. 3d.), they should, in my opinion, 
be bought, for the company has no preliminary expenses to write 
off, and I regard the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. as assured. 
Smith’s Potato Crisps 5s. Ordinary will also be well worth picking 
up at a reasonable premium. Rubber and rubber shares have 
shown an unexpectedly quick recovery, which appears justified 
by the large figures of American consumption. Purchases of 
Mendaris (26s. 6d.), Sungkai Chumor (4s. 14d.), Alor Pongsu 
25s.) and Lunuva (45s.), this last a producer of tea and rubber, 
appear promising. 

* * * 

It has been common knowledge in the City for the past year 
or so that American groups had been buying up some of our 
electricity undertakings—in fact, this was responsible for a boom- 
let in the shares of some companies which it was thought might 
become the object of similar purchases—but the announcement 
last week that the Ordinary share capital of the Greater London 
and Counties Trust had been acquired by the Utilities Power and 
Light Corporation, an American company, has drawn attention 
to this American permeation of our electrical industry. We are 
assured that the undertakings will remain British, for the chairman 
of the Greater London and Counties Trust is to be Lord Birken- 
head, the directors are all British subjects, and the company 
itself is registered in England. The consumers will also remain 
British, and the only change is that the share capital, voting 
power, and consequently the control, passes into American owner- 
ship, which is, cf course, quite a trifling matter! Some British 
companies, e.g., General Electric Company and the Marconi 
International Marine Communication Co., have recently changed 
their Articles so as to prevent a majority of the shares passing 
into foreign hands. I wonder if the acquisition of shares by a 
company like that now under consideration, which is registered 
under the laws of this country and has a British directorate, with 
an ex Lord Chancellor as chairman, would fall under that ban. 
One or two matters in connection with this extension of American 
influence are not clear to me. In an interview which appeared 
in the Financial Times last Saturday, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Greater London and Counties Trust stated that probably ten 
millions would be required to carry out the extensions contem- 


an ey 


plated, and that the money could be obtained more cheaply jp 
the United States than in this country. It is a strange fact 
however, that a good deal of British money is finding its way into 
public utility undertakings in the United States (without, hoy. 
ever, any attempt or prospect of securing control), because higher 
yields are to be obtained there than on similar undertakings jp 
this country. The Financial Times leading article on the subject 
is not exactly complimentary to the management of British 
electrical undertakings, for it concludes with the words: “ jp 
making their own investments good the Clarke interests cannot 
fail to set a higher standard to which other undertakings will haye 
to conform, to the benefit both of the electrical industry and con. 
sumers.” Mr. Clarke, it might be explained, is the head of the 
American group. Sir Philip Dawson, M.P., another director of 
the trust, has disclaimed the idea that American money means 
American control, and points out that American engineers built 
the London Underground Railways without this being accom. 
panied by American control. Iam not so sure about this, and the 
present private bills before the House of Commons certainly indi. 
cate American methods. 
* * * 


That this is not a lot of fuss about a small matter will be realised 
when it is stated that the Greater London and Counties Trust, 
according to the statements of its Deputy Chairman, controls 
about sixty lighting companies throughout England, and that its 
latest deal covers the Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Hunting. 
donshire Electricity Company, Cookham and District Electric 
Corporation, East Anglian Electric Supply Company, Edmund- 
sons’ Electricity Corporation, Oxford Electric Company, Wessex 
Electricity Company and Western Electricity Supply Company, 
The name of the undertaking is significant, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the Electricity Acts passed by the present 
Government are found to operate remarkably in favour of private 
enterprise. The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Au hority has been negotiating with various local authorities in 
the Greater London area, which within the next few years have 
the right of taking over company-owned electricity undertakings 
in their areas, with a view to combining these into one large 
unit. The private interests appealed to the courts,» which 
decided that that public authority is not entitled to spend a 
penny upon any such attempt. Small wonder that the American 
public utility interests regard England as a favourable field. 


WhIERE 
SHALL 1 PUT MY SAVINGS! 


The convenience of a Deposit Account 
but with greater interest. 


Absolute security, power to with- 
draw your money quickly, and, at 
the same time, a first class return 
in interest—these can be yours if 
you invest your savings in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. 

All money lent to 
the Trusts is spread 








with safety because his capital is 
large enough to be split up. 
Already more than 30,000 small 
investors have pooled their 
resources in these Trusts. For 
£5 you can buy a Withdrawable 
Preference —. 
$T DAD RD It pays 5% and i 
a 2 & x held for certain 


over no less than 
joo different in- 
vestments in 37 
different countries 
—funds are so 
widely distributed 
that safety is en- 
sured. In this way 
these Trusts place 
the small man in 
the favoured posi- 
tion of the wealthy 
investor who can 
obtain a good yield 
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INVESTMENT 


TRUSTS 


Chairman : 


Alderman A. Emil Davies,L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds 
£2,750,000 


periods 54% Inter- 
est is paid over 
even the shortest 
period and you can 
always withdraw 
your money quick- 
ly. For every £5 
Preference Share 
issued the Trusts 
hold £20 worth of 
investments. Ex- 
plore this matter. 
Fill in and post the 
enquiry form now. 


“The Big Company for the Small Man” 





FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Trusts, including 
new booklet, “500 Investments 


in One.” 


Name - sudcuessevadenbeansaneneneaaeeraaneerre 
AdGTESS anceneenvsevnsvvneererrnrr 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 
APPLICATIONS ARE HEREBY INVITED FOR THE ARDERNE 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 











Salayy : {900 per annum. The Professor must become a member 
of the University Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. Salary commences 
from the date of assumption of duty. 

Transport: {£75 will be allowed for transport expenses, subject to 
a proportionate refund in the event of the Professor terminating his 
agreement within 3 years of the date of assumption of duty. 

Duties : The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty 
on the rst August, 1929, or as soon as possible thereafter; candidates 
should state the date on which they would be able to assume duty. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years 
of age, but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching 
or in research in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials (all in quintupli- 
cate) should reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, from whom 
forms of application and further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than the 27TH MARCH, 1929. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 





The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor R. H. Yapp. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty-four copies of applications, which may be accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to reach him not later the 16th March, 1929. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter upon his 
duties on the 1st of October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. Burton, 
Birmingham. Secretary. 
February, 1929. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
Public Lectures on ‘‘ Architecture and its Relation to National Life ”’ 
on Thursday, February 28th, and Tuesday, March roth, at 5.15 p.m. 


Next Lecture: ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture,’’ by Mr. A. E. Henderson, 
PSA, OED. 


Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, stating date and sending 
stamped addressed envelope. 





OCIETY OF 








FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, February 24th, at 6.30: ‘‘The Challenge to Christianity.” Speaker, 
George M. Gillett, M.P. 
TRAINING CENTRES 
BIRKBECK cObhis«¢ s&s 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
Open to Non-University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the College 

Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
University Courses IN Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 


Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
EADERS of ‘‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 


the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 

wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 
Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W, 1, 


K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 room: 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ot —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. 
P. H. RoGers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 





Hart Street, 





High-class 
Full particulars on request.—Mrs, 





OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,” Knyveton Road, 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gus, 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comfo 





rts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift, 
ONGSHAW-—-THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 


on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,” London, N.W. 11. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, 


I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect, 


Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.Wynye, 


ORQUAY. Convalescents, invalids, rest cures, received. Mild 


climate, sheltered sunny garden, fees moderate.—Secretary, Westholme, Torquay, 
Devon, 








ACKSETTOWN, Henfield, Sussex. A place of REST and Recu- 
peration for tired professional women and others. Own room. Sunny garden 
Supervised by Medical Women. Fully Trained Matron. No mental cases, 

4-8 guineas weekly. Week-ends from 25s.—Secretary, 15 Eaton Gardens, Hove. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
Cos. tn EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands School, 
gi 





St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to 
over 12 and under 14, on 31st Exam- 


uly, 1929. Last day of entry, 23rd March. 
dation early in May. Apply to the 


ead Mistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esqg., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. ; 
The Schoo! Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

fs based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. | general education 

on natural lines. ‘“ New Ideals in Education’ applied. Individual time tables. Scop* 

















for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 
Boys and Girls, 6-14. 


Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WIcKSTEED, M.a. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. _ 500 fect above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


, ’ cS 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head — 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the — sf: 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage << 

expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The rls will be prepa : 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. ha 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. ard’s 


is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals yo 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to, = 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified sta¥. 
cipal: Berta S. HumMpurey. 


HE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX 


Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. ‘ 

Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents 

living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. — West 

Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 


Kindergarten from 3. 
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For English Books, | For Foreign Books & Journals: 


W- specialise in the supply of 
new and old. complete sets and current sub- 
scriptions of Foreign Periodicals. 
Catalogue 324. Books from the 

Edmund Gosse Library. 


-of-print items searched 
og ‘Good books purchased. 
Catalogues frequently issued. 


a 
w. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 
Booksellers 3 Tel. 862 i Cables: Heffer. Cambridge. 

















TO LET 
EALLY CHARMING ROOM, quite cunningly camouflaged, for 


single gentleman; 27s. 6d. inclusive. 3 minutes Maida Vale Tube Station.—BaTEMaN, 
4 Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 








= z 
O LET. First-floor balcony flat, Sydney Street, Chelsea. 2 rooms, 
kitchen, bath. {100 p.a. 4} years. Small premium.—Telephone, mornings, 
Kens. 0022. 


HARMING Studio Cottage to let furn. Hammersmith. Largestudio- 
living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4% gns. weekly.—’ Phone, pong yaa Box 
479, [HE NEw STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 











CORNWALL. Furnished house to let for spring and summer. 
® Close to sea. Long or short let.—Mrs. JosepH CLayTon, Trescore, St. Merryn, 
Padstow, Cornwall 





MALL S.C. unfurnished flat, W.C. district. Moderate. Box 481, 


Tue New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


27/6. Might 





O LET shortly, two unfurnished rooms, adjoining. 
be let furnished.—15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. Stamp. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ORSYTE SAGA. First-edition copy for sale. With jacket and 
unopened. What offers?—Box 480, Tut New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornzs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the a soft, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.69, Wu. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


To OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes, 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. gd. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 
7§8. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, _ 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


T =e OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes: Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. per _ 100, 

plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500. 1,000 POST FREE 
for 578. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers 


. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


| ala ne CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
_SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. ROPOSING TOASTS, Etec. 
Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Cecil). 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on Stating shades desired.—James SrREET TweEp Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. , 























BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


Two BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Oye High-class Tobacconists, leases, goodwill, fixtures and 
fittings. Geod living accommodation in one. Chief main road. Full particulars.— 


Phone Kensington 4075, or write Bex 477, Tux New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, Lendon, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLateR, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—s52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darry, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 





THEATRE 


(Court. Evgs. 8.30. Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. 
“THE RUMOUR,” by C. K. Munro. 





Sloane 5137. 


COMPANY MEETING 





Metropolitan District Railway Company ; 
London Electric Railway Company ; 

City & South London Railway Company ; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The annual meetings of the above Companies were held on Thursday 
last, the 21st inst. The chairman’s speech (as. follows, in part) was 
read on behalf of Lord Ashfield, who was prevented by a chill from 
attending. 


The total number of passengers carried during the year 1928 was 
1,803 millions, an increase of 134 millions over the passengers carried 
in the preceding year. It is the highest number ever carried by 
your Companies in one year. One important qualification must be 
made. In the year 1928, 196 omnibuses which had been acquired 
from independent companies were absorbed into the fleet. As a 
consequence some 75 millions of passengers in the increase that we 
have enjoyed are in the nature of a transfer. 

The gross traffic receipts for the year 1928 amounted to almost 
£15,000,000, the expenditure to £12,000,000, so that the net receipts 
were almost £3,000,000 or, to be more exact, £2,895,000, an increase 
of £266,000 over the preceding year. The comparison is somewhat 
confused this year. For the first time we have been required to 
include in expenditure sums which previously had been treated as 
reserves and deducted at a later stage. The sums so dealt with 
amounted to £160,000 in round figures, and therefore if we were to 
adjust the accounts for the year 1928 to agree with those for the year 
1927 the increase in our net receipts would have been £426,000 instead 
of the {£266,000 shown in the Statistical Supplement. Our mis- 
cellaneous receipts amounted to just over {1,050,000, or {£27,000 
more than they were a year ago, so that altogether the amount of 
money at our disposal at this stage was increased by £453,000, or 
allowing for an increase of £108,000 in the amount carried forward 
from 1927, £561,000. This additional money has been applied in the 
following way: £183,000, or 33 per cent., was required to meet the 
increased fixed interest charges in respect of prior securities issued 
during the year and to provide £75,000 towards the writing down in 
the Balance Sheet of the unsatisfactory motor omnibuses taken over 
from the small companies wound up. If you will look at the capital 
table in the Statistical Supplement you will see that the increase in 
our Capital is £1,526,000, attributable to the issue of debenture stocks 
on behalf of the London General Omnibus Company and to a loan 
to the Metropolitan District Railway Company in connection with the 
construction of the new office building. Then a further £127,000, or 
23 per cent., was applied to meet directly the cost of renewals or 
carried to the reserve for contingencies and renewals. Then £205,000, 
or 36 per cent., was applied to the payment of additional dividends 
on the ordinary stocks and shares. Finally, £46,000 more, or 8 per 
cent., is carried forward to next year’s accounts. 


The dividend paid on the stocks and shares of the four Railway 
Companies is to be, if you agree, at the rate of 5 per cent., and on 
the ordinary shares of the London General Omnibus Company at the 
rate of 8 per cent., free of tax. I give you the figures for the whole 
year. The average return upon the ordinary stocks and shares of the 
group of companies is now at the rate of 5°69 per cent., an increase of 
just over I per cent. over the rate for 1927 and the highest average 
rate so far paid in the history of this group of companies. Since 1915, 
when the common fund was instituted, the average rate of return per 
annum has only been a little over 3} per cent. 


I think we can look with pride upon the achievement of this last 
year. There have been times when I have thought it impossible of 
attainment, but two factors have helped materially. First there has 
been your patience and self-denial over this long period of adversity. 
The other factor has been the untiring efforts of our officers and staff 
to operate the undertakings so that not only were the services steadily 
improved, but the cost of maintaining and providing those services 
steadily reduced. 

Certain elements of cost are beyond our control, and in the past 
year we have had one grave disappointment. I refer to the petrol 
tax of 4d. per gallon placed on the fuel used by our omnibuses. 
For a full year it will amount to nearly £375,000. In addition to 
the petrol tax we have paid in licensed vehicle duty £400,000, so that 
the total amount paid in respect of the omnibuses was in 1928 £649,000, 
and in a full year would amount to almost £800,000. 


The present taxation is not justified. It represents a charge of 
12d. per mile run. For every 14 passengers carried, one is required 
to meet the burden of taxation. As you sit in an omnibus and look 
round I hope you will remember this fact. The cost of maintaining 
roadways in the London area averages under {1,000 per mile. The 
contribution made through taxation by these Companies will, in 1929, 
amount to over {900 per annum per mile of roadway run over. The 
need for travelling facilities has never been greater, and it is estimated 
that in the year 1928 the total number of passengers carried in Greater 
London amounted to 3,989 millions, and of this total the passengers 
carried by your Companies and by the other companies with which 
they have close associations were 2,379 millions, so that we were re- 
sponsible directly or indirectly for not less than 60 per cent. of the total 
passenger movement. It is goodly contribution, and I believe we have 
given satisfaction as well as service. 
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“4 " TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 26 Gd. net 


Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series appear below. A prospectus of the eighty-five 


volumes now‘readly i is available and will be sent free on application. 


Over 350,000 copies of the series have been sold, 


TYPHCEUS, or the Future of Socialism 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 3 

“Invaluable, As a critical examination of Socialism, an exposition of political economics, it is at once a miracle of 3 
compression and of illumination.’—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ Undoubted qualifications, almost unequalled knowledge, largely aa 
free from bias.”—Philip Snowden, in Daily Herald. + 
Bg 

AUTOMATON, or the Future of the Mechanical Man. SHIVA, or the Future of India. By R. J. MINNEY. ee 
By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. “A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo attempted in om 


“It is impossible to do serious justice to it in a brief review. 
for a monumental work of opposition.’”"—Daily Herald. 


KALKI, or the Future of Civilization. 
S. RADH AKRISHNAN. 
A balanced but severe indictment of Western science and its effects on 


world civilization by an Indian philosopher. An analysis of the relations 
between East and West. 


COLUMBIA, or the Future of Canada. 


It calls 


By Professor 


By GEORGE VICISTI, GALILEE ? or Religion England. By 
GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain." E. B. POWLEY. ¢ 
Says plainly and for the first time that the Dominion is ings An account of Christianity and its history in this country leads to a ay 
a process of Americanization that must lead to absorption into the U.S.A provocative and philosophical enquiry into the future. Ws 


An indictment of the giant corporations which batten upon the country. 


Mother India.""—Daily Dispatch. 
Daily Express. 


ROMULUS, or the Future of the Child. 
T. LEWIS. 


**Does not mince matters in the least.”"— 


By ROBERT 


‘This interesting and stimulating book should be read by everyone, not 
only by parents but by all who care anything at all about the future of 
the race.”—Daily Chronicle. 


It holds orthodoxy 
damned, and unorthodoxy must become wider than any form of Christian faith. 
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ACHATE™ or Canada and the Empire. By W. ERIC EURYDICE, or the Future of Opera. By DYNELEY. ae 
RIS. HUSSEY, author of ‘Mozart.’ (Shortly) 


Combats the notion that Opera is a hybrid form of 
history in the past and its prospects in the future. 


EUTYCHUS, or the Future of the Pulpit i 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


‘Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’—Spectator. 
witty as they are penetrating.”—Literary Guide. ‘Brilliant.”—Universe. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining that Canada will remain in the Empire, 


art, and surveys its 
and forecasting its future on these lines. 


“« Packed with observations as 
‘Witty style, shrewd insight, delicious fun.’’—Guardian. 
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“A delightful fable in prose that has the imaginative 
qualities of poetry,” 


says The Daily News of 


THE HIDDEN 
ORCHIS : 


By GERTRUDE BONE 
With decorations by STEPHEN BONE 
F’cap 8vo. 3/6 net. 


HUGH WALPOLE SAYS: 
“The most comforting thing read by me for many a 
day, comforting because within the texture and colour 
of its beautiful and sensitive prose all the glory of the | 
craftsman’s spirit was enclosed.” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 
‘There is no plot in this charming story ... . so pre- 
occupied is Mrs. Bone, however, with beauty, the beauty 
of flowers and birds and trees... . that we do not 
bother ourselves about these things, but read on... 
Here, we venture to think, is a sensitive writer whose 
work the public has been far too slow to appreciate. 
The illustrations are a perfect commentary on the text. 

JOHN O’ LONDON: 
“All who love birds and flowers and the beauties of 
nature should read this little book. It is exquisitely 
written and exquisitely illustrated, and makes one wonder 
why Mrs. Bone’s genius for delicate prose has not been 
more widely recognised.” 

THE SUNDAY TIMES: 

“* She has a rare sense of beautiful prose.” 


Of all Booksellers 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY | 


CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING. 


Over half-a-century’s experience in the provision 
of working-class banking facilities lies behind the 
service of the C.W.S. Bank. 


Accounts are Opened for Trade Unions, Clubs, 
Institutes, Friendly Societies, all Organisations of 
a Mutual Character, and Individuals. 





Write To-day to 


C.W.S. BANK. 


Head Office: 1, Balloon Street, Manchester. 
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Branch: 99, Leman Street, London, E. 1. 


Sub-Branches: 42, Kingsway, W.C. 1. 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 
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